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KA was the man thinking whcn the artist found him sitting on the Butte de 
Warlcncourt, that Strange chalk bluff which looked out, shell-scarred and 
crowned with English and German graves, over the Somme battleficld? A figure as 
monumental as: Rodin's Penseur in front of the Paris Panthcon, he had some deep 
concern. Was there bad news from home? Was he longing to sce the child born since 
his last leave? Was he remembering his friend, killed yesterday in action? Was he in 
a black mood, wondering, in the third year of war, whether the business would ever 
end and set him frec? Was he asking himself why he was here, fighting, at all? Fed 
up, angry, anxious, ‘truck with doubt or gricf, what was he thinking? We cannot 
know: perhaps he scarecly knew himself. 

It is more than twenty years ago since the man sat on the Butte de Warlencourt, 
thinking. On that summer's day peace seemed as far off as ever; the Armistice of 1918 
was not yet in sight. If this man still lives, he might go back in 1938 and sit again upon 
the Butte de Warlencourt, and think. The bluff hill, once stripped white with gunfire, 


‘has grown green long since, and looks down over miles of quict downland and villages 


and little woods. Among the cornfields here and there the headstones of British 
cemeteries shine white. It is a peaceful scene—but there is not yet Peace in the world 
ог in this man’s mind. As he sits there now, what will he be thinking? Will he remind 
himself, with thanks and with a touch of surprise, that after all that happened he 
came home to wife and child? Will he remember very clearly a few friends, lost more 
than twenty years ago, whosc bodies lic somewhere in that landscape, under the white 
headstonesr Will he wonder why they had to die, and what he and they fought for, 
and whether there has been anything since to compensate for all that work? Will he 
fall to speculating about the days coming, whether they could mean peace or must 
mean war again? Will he start puzzling what could be done about it, what he himself 
might try to do? As he sits there now he can almost feel the heavy weight of his old 
pack and all that gear dragging round him: is not the huge burden of armaments 
still, after twenty years, upon the shoulders of himself and all the world? What is the 
man thinking? Most likely he does not know what to think. 
W * * * * 

This month we celebrate again the Armistice signed twenty years ago. “ With proud 
thanksgiving let us remember the Elder Brethren—they grow not old." It is only a 
few wecks since a new Armistice was signed, by the representatives of four great Powers, 
at Munich on September 29, 1938. The Armistice of 1918: was not well used, it 
brought us no Peace worth the great name. Can we use our new Armistice, the respite 
given us no one knows for how long or short a time, to lay the foundations of good 
faith and goodwill among nations upon which alone Peace can be built? The Silence 
on Armistice Day, like the Silence in the Ceremony of Light, asks two things of our 
hearts and wills—Remembrance and Resolve. This time of crisis may involve us 
in bearing heavy burdens and risking much in doing things. It is not by any means 
over. We have scarcely begun to see yet the Steps which we all may have to take if the 
world’s sanity and safety and self-respect аге to be restored. Inevitably this number of 
the JourNaL is a good deal concerned with the opening Stages. As things become 
clearer and our duty more plain, it is likely that this Journax will be concerned for 
many months to come with our thinking and our doing in connection with the crisis. 
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Opposite: A MAN THINKING, ON THE Bure ов WARLENCOURT. 
From the picture by Sir William Orpen in the Imperial War Museum. 


THE ARMISTICE OF 1938 


l. IS THIS A TURNING-POINT ? 


/ HEN a reader of Punch once wrotc 
Y to the editor complaining that the 
paper was “ not what it used to be,” the 
editor is said to have replied on a postcard, 
** Dear Sir, It never was." The world is not 
the same now as it was last month. Prc- 
sumably “ it never was," but this time the 
change is quite uncommonly noticeable. 
History never Stops being made (though 
in my own schooldays it began suddenly 
at 1066 and ended abruptly at Queen Vic- 
toria's accession), but it has its * high spots,’ 
its “turning points’ on which you can lay 
your finger. Such a turning point was thc 
first week in August, 1914—and such was 
the last week in September, 1938. A great 
many of us believe that the invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, with incalculable conse- 
quences, was prevented, with very small 
margin to spare, on the night of May 2r: 
most of us arc certain that a world-war was 
evaded, with no more than a few hours 
to spare, on the afternoon of Septem- 
ber 28. That date may be a turning-point 
in world history, in other words in the 
lives of you and me and the many millions 
of plain people like us in every land. 
Opinion, as we all realise, differs widely 
about the event. Some, taking the ' com- 
fortable' view, persuade themselves that 
we have now got “ peace in our time." 
Others believe that we have “гип away 
and live to fight another day," that war 
is inevitable after a few years, possibly only 
a few months. А few believe that war 
‘ought not to have been evaded but 
accepted; a few that it was not evaded for 
the simple reason that it was not, in the 
last resort, seriously intended. The enor- 


* Except a footnote, which ought not to be necessary—experience shows that it is. 


mous majority of us, whatever our views, 
having сопс through a time of intense 
anxiety, now experience an intense feeling 
of relicf. We are in no mood for “‘maffick- 
ing" but certainly for thankfulness. А 
great many of us, but not all, wish first 
to thank Mr. Chamberlain, with Lord 
Halifax, Lord Runciman and other ad- 
visers; wc want to thank M. Daladier and 
the French Government. Many of us, but 
not all, want to give Signor Mussolini an 
unusual ‘ good mark.’ With our thanks 
we also distribute our blame, here, there 
and everywhere, according to our views. 
No more need be said here about all this.* 
The Part of Czechoslovakia 

On one thing, at any rate, we may be 
agrecd—surely nobody in this country will 
withhold his асер sympathy for Czecho- 
slovakia in her present difficulties, or his 
admiration for the way she has borne 
herself. throughout the crisis, or his 
recognition o* her immense sacrifice by 
which respite, if nct peace, has been given 
to Europe. This can be done (in spite of 
the many hard words which have been 
said about i£) without hypocrisy, and must 
be done with very sincere humility. The 
action of tbc British Government in ad- 
vancing to her f 10,000,000 immediately 
and promising to consider further and 
Jarger loans, and of the Lord Mayor of 
London in opening a Mansion House 
Fund for the relicf of sufferers, is not 
enough. Every single one of us should 
take the case of Czechoslovakia very much 
to heart. We counsclled her surrender and 
we bencfit immeasurably more than she by 
it. i 
So far as our 


own movement, a very tiny cross-cut section of ‘ world opinion,’ is concerned, there is no ‘Toc H 


view,’ no ‘ Headquarters policy ’ about all this. 


If some things said in this article betray a bias in 


one direction or another, they mist be taken as the writer’s personal opinion and not as an ‘ official 


ruling.’ —B.B. 
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П. WHAT HAS IT TAUGHT US? 


The lat weck of September, 1938, 
marks a turning-point, I said. The * crisis’ 
—our sudden realisation of danger and 
our sudden dcliverance—has already had 
certain effects upon us, which may become 
permanent, if we so will. Here are five 
things which, it scems to me, this time has 
taught us. 


A New Perspective 

We have discovered, in a great hurry, 
not only where Czechoslovakia is and 
what the quarrel is about, but that it con- 
cerns oursclves vitally. A great many of 
us, I believe, have become in these last few 
weeks not merely British but, for the first 
time, Europeans. The fate of the Euro- 
pean Continent is our fatc, and it is also, 
to quite a large extent, our responsibility. 
"Splendid isolation " is not only selfish 
and not at all splendid, it is a sheer im- 
possibility. Even the United States, most 
splendidly isolated of all nations by geo- 
graphy and conviction, has felt bound to 
show its concern with European affairs— 
а concern for which we are sincerely 
grateful. 

And having thus become consciously 
citizens of Europe and not merely on- 
lookers or allics of France for the sake 
of our own skins, most of us have a lot 
of leeway to make up. The visitor from 
the Continent is constantly astounded and 
taken aback by the ignorance among 
British people as a whole of foreign coun- 
tries. And it is, in too many cases, a 
bland and politely ‘ superior’ ignorance: 
no wonder that our nation has earned its 
reputation abroad for self-satisfaction and 
hypocrisy. It is not that we have never 
seen the places where other Europeans 
live—we arc the greatest globe-trotters in 
the world. We know that there are 
amusements and chateaux in France, beer 
and the Rhine in Germany, picture 
galleries in Italy, sunshine on the Riviera 


and winter-sports in the Engadine. We 
know that the coffee is good, the tea—at 
our demand—improving; if we grumble 
cnough we can get bacon and eggs for 
breakfast almost as well as at home. We 
take England with us when we cross the 
Channel and enjoy paying for it, for a 
weck or two, in some queer decimal coin- 
арс. This is, of course, not true of all of 
us, but I believe it is Still truc of a very 
large proportion indeed of the British who 
visit the Continent, whether they be the 
rich who seck sunshine or snow at the 
doors of a cosmopolitan hotel or the 
middle-class mass invasions of places like 
Boulogne or Lucerne. 


There is also a stream, small in com- 
parison but steadily increasing, of our 
people (Toc H members among them) 
who travel on the Continent in order to 
learn about the people who live there, to 
make friends with them, to study and 
appreciate their ways and ideas and in- 
stitutions. These are trying honestly to 
gct a new perspective of Great Britain and 
her place among other nations. Мо& of 
them are severely handicapped because 
they cannot speak the language of their 
new friends—and, as Goethe says, “ the 
man who knows no other language 
doesn’t even know his own.” And they 
have no picture of the history of the 
country they are visiting as a background. 
The thing which again and again as- 
tonishes a young Englishman when he 
gets talking with, say, a young German, 
is the foreigner's wealth of accurate in- 
formation about English history, system 
of government and so on. And when you 
pick up a book like Dibelius' classic text- 
book England, known to most German 
Students, you learn more about your own 
country than most of us ever dreamed of. 
In getting our new perspective as Euro- 
peans we have a lot of leeway to make up. 
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‘The Great War’ 

Another ‘ new perspective " which the 
crisis has brought to us is difficult, for 
poignant reasons, to write about. For 
myself, I do not feel that I shall ever refer 
to the war of 1914-1918 as ‘the Great 
War ° again. It was certainly great, com- 
pared with other recent wars, in thc 
extent of the battlefields and the number 
of men involved. You may argue, if you 
like, whether its importance in history 
was greater or less than the wars in which 
the Greeks beat the Persians, or the 
German tribes the Roman Empire, or 
Britain and her allies Napoleon. But most 
of us are pretty sure now that it would 
have been dwarfed, in its extent and 
effects, by the “Great War’ which was 
only just averted in the last week of last 
September. The civilisation built up in 
the course of fifteen stormy centuries on 
the ruins of the Roman Empire was badly 
shaken in the ‘ Great War’ of 1914-1918: 
most people believe that it would be 
destroyed beyond repair by the ' Great 
War ' of 1938 and onwards. (Some people 
think it would be a good thing if it were 
destroyed in order that the survivors 
might start building differently—but that 
is another Story). In a certain sense the 
* Great War’ of 1938 has taken place. We 
have looked over the lip of the crater into 
the fires below which might so easily have 
swallowed us up in horrors beyond ima- 
gining—and it we arc to save civilisation 
ies that destruction we must Start now 
building differently. We have just been 
granted an ‘armistice '—which is quite 
another thing than ' peace '—iIn which to 
Start this new building. 

What, then, of the ‘Great War’ of 
1914-1918 (already old-fashioned) and the 
sacrifice of the Elder Brethren? Did they 
die in vain? That is a question which has 
been knocking all these years at the hearts 
of many of us who knew and loved them: 
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the question is so insistent now that we 
must answer it. The best and тоё 
thoughtful of them gave their lives not 
only in the course of what they saw as 
plain duty, but to bring about some better 
thing. That better thing has not come. 
Listen to what they said about it at the 
time. Here is a young officer, writing 
home: "It is to preserve the future, not 
the past so much, that most of those I 
know are hghting and have fought. 

It is a glorious comfort to know that the 
new outlook on life and humanity, which 
characterises the rising generation, will 
really be voiced by those who remain, all 
the more ardently and passionately because 
of those whom this war has and will 
render silent. Here, indeed, is death 
becoming creative." The war “ rendered 
silent `` that writer soon after—though his 
words go on sounding in our cars, as à 
reproach. Has the death of innumerable 
such men “become creative " in the last 
twenty years’ Certainly not in the way he 
intended. Listen to a war-time German 
voice: ^ What if a mew valuation of man- 
kind and à new appreciation of the destiny 
of man should be born in each of us asa 
gigantic Good to compensate us for a 
monstrous Evil? That would be enough; 
it would recompense us for all the war 
has donc to us. Without this hope I feel 
it would unbearable.” The “new 
valuation of mankind " which is illustrated 
to-day bv the Jewish refugee, Pastor 
Nicmoller in а concentration camp, 
Spanish or Chinese civilians under bom- 
bardment, the plight of families in our 
own distressed arcas or of the native 
labourer in the West Indics is surely not 
what this writer intended—and we ought 
all to find it “ unbearable.” Listen to 
Donald Hankey: “ When the war is over, 
and the men of the citizen Army return 
to their homes and their civilian occupa- 
tions, will they, I wonder, remember the 
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things they have learnt? If so, there will 
be a new and better England for our 
children. . Would that it might be so! 
But perhaps it is morc likely that the 
lessons will be forgotten, and that men 
will slip back into the old grooves.” He 
did not survive to sec the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles in which the politicians shamed the 
soldiers, or to return to post-war England. 
But already in his mind the doubts were 
beginning to mingle with the hopes. The 
Elder Brethren did not live to be cynical or 
defeatist, a fate which has overtaken many 
of the living. 


"The Will to Peace’ 


Did our friends, then dic in vain? Was 
so splendid a sacrifice all wasted? In some 
ways—in the ways they chicfly thought 
about (` the war to end war,” “ making 
the world safe for democracy ” and so on) 
— think we must say Yes. In another 
way—a way they probably did not foresce 
—] think we can, thankfully, say No. It 
is, if you like, a negative way, painful to 
have to adinit. By their dying they have 
taught us that war settles nothing, that it 
leaves the world immeasurably poorer not 
merely in material things but in love and 
leadership, that it leaves it too confused, 
exhausted and angry even to Start fair 
again. They have taught us that war has 
no splendours whatever, except their own 
willingness to dic, forgetful of themselves, 
for something they esteemed worth dying 
for. It took the Crucifixion to show men 
how bad Evil is and how good Goodness 
can be. Maybe it is the same with, the 
` Jesscr Calvaries " of our Elder Brethren. 
By their stripes we may bc healed. 

And so we learnt, in the midst of our 
feverish preparations for war in Septem- 
ber, how Strong was the “ will to peace ” 
among plain people in all nations. None 
of us doubts that the German Army would 
have marched, was already marching, into 


action during that week, or that the 
Czechs would fight desperately in defence, 
or that we ourselves, alongside French- 
men, Russians, perhaps Belgians, Dutch- 
men, Poles, Italians, Indians—almost any 
nation you carc to mention—might before 
many weeks bc doing the same. At the 
same time we all had a conviction (not 
Іса& the plain German, belonging to the 
nation of ‘ aggressors °) that war was mad 
and bad, futile, horrible, avoidable and 
inexcusable. That conviction, on anything 
like the same scale, was absent in August, 
1914. Mr. Maxton could stand up in the 
House of Commons on October 4, 1938, 
and say, as he could not have said with 
the same universal approval іп 1914: 
“ The last war lasted four and a half years 
and produced none of the results it was 
fought to achieve. It destroyed the lives 
definitely in battle of 10,000,000 men. . . 
Is it foolish to assume that 50,000,000 
people would have lost their lives on this 
occasion? Is there anything in life for 
which it is worth facing that? ” 

The Elder Brethren—of all the belli- 
gerent nations—had to die to teach us this, 
and it is an exceedingly humbling thought. 
Can we now ‘capitalise’ the “will to 
peace" which they have bequeathed to 
us? 


Neighbourliness 

Another thing the crisis showed us was 
“neighbourliness,’ a plainer name for 
‘unity.’ It is, I think, always difficult for 
the post-war member of Toc H to under- 
Stand or believe a member of the War 
generation when he says that he has never 
known, before or since, what Fellowship 
means as he knew it on active service. 
That experience was too rare and too 
simple to be put convincingly in words. 
Yet many of us know that it was true. 

The presence of danger and the prospect 
of tremendous hardship and effort to be 
shared by all, which no one—except in 
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very remote places—could escape in the 
last weeks of September, began visibly to 
have the same effect. They called forth 
fellowship, they made for unity. Over 
such practical things as the fitting of gas- 
masks, the removal of the old and invalid 
or even of office furniture, the arrange- 
ments for evacuating children and receiv- 
ing them as guests elsewhere, the digging 
of trenches, the manning of A.R.P. ser- 
vices, even the exchange of news and 
views with strangers, brought men and 
women of all kinds together in new and 
easy ways. Old barriers of shyness and 
tradition came down with a run, common 
aims and the spirit of help as between 
neighbours took their place. It was not 
merely that people worked together: they 
felt in a new way about each other, more 
interested, more kindly, more responsible 
for one another’s welfare. The people who 
bolted from the scenc in panic or self-love, 
who tried selfishly to hoard food or 
‘corner’ transport, were very few and 
unimportant compared with the body of 
good citizens who stood together. It is a 
sad fact, often to be observed, that it seems 
to take a real ‘crisis’ to make all men 
neighbours and the nation united. But it 
is good to be certain, once again, that the 
power of neighbourliness and unity is 
still there, as Strong as ever it was. Can 
we seize upon it before it slips out of sight 
again and 'capitalise' this also for the 
future? That is part of the normal work 
of Toc H always—but here is a specially 
good chance, if we can use it, to help lead 
the new neighbourliness into service of all 
kinds. 
“Where do | stand?’ 

Another effeét of the crisis, the last I 
want to note now, is individual and per- 
sonal to each of us. Confronted no longer 
with the theory of what we should do ¿f 
war ever came, but by the apparent fact 
that it was actually upon us, we all had 
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to make up our minds quickly what wc 
would do. The issue of ‘ pacifism,’ which 
has rightly perplexed great numbers of 
our members during the last twenty years, 
had now to be decided, especially by each 
man of military age. Would he ° join up’ 
at once as a voluntcer, or later if called 
upon? Would he fight in the present case 
—though not necessarily in any other case 
which might arise? Would he, if his con- 
science forbade him to undertake comba- 
tant service, enlist (if allowed the choice) 
for non-combatant service? Or would he 
remain absolutely ‘ non-co-operative,’ a 
consistent pacifist, whatever the consc- 
quences to himself and others? As mos 
of us must have seen for ourselves, this 
issue was an entirely real one to many 
men. [t caused some of our friends in- 
tense agony of mind. There were a good 
many men who found that for them ` cir- 
cumstances alter cases апа in this case 
they decided to renounce their pacifist 
view or even piedzc. There were some 
others who hed 5c rather vaguely pacifist 
and now decid ake a firm line on 
that side. Ther: ` others, fully con- 
vinced already, whom nothing which 
might happen would ever have shaken. 
The motives сусу of the best of us are 
usually mixed; it is not easy for a man to 
be quite honest with himself. When men 
changed their minds suddenly on this sub- 
ject it was sometimes, not always, an act 
of courage, not of cowardice. Let us recog- 
nise (whether we think the view right or 
wrong) that to remain a pacifist on pure 
grounds of conscicnce in war-time always 
demands courage of a high kind. 

The proportion of pacifists to men of the 
opposite opinion among us is unknown; 
it may be quite small or much larger than 
many pcople think; it could only be 
proved by the: actual outbreak of war. 
What matters particularly to us is that 
both kinds of opinion, in all their varying 


degrees, are represented in the member- 
ship of Toc Н. And this test of the ‘ Toc Н 
spirit’ would be extremely severe, as we 
all know, in the event of war. There is no 
subject which it is harder “to think 
fairly " about or “то love widely ” over, 
when the actual moment comes, none in 
which it is more difficult to recognise the 
“humble witness" of the man you dis- 
agree with. Already, in that 1ай dan- 
gcrous мсек of September, some of us 
were forcsccing the coming difficulties of 
this inner conflict in Toc H and in the 
whole nation. We were wondering how 
we could best serve the cause of “ fair- 


mindedness " in the matter, how we could 
help, through Toc H, to keep sanity and 
Christian brotherhood alive between 
brothers so deeply divided. 

The test has not come this time—we 
hope it may never have to come. If it ever 
does come, Toc H, as a spiritual move- 
ment, may be shaken; it will stand or 
fall by its success or failure to maintain 
brotherhood among men, despite all differ- 
ences. Meanwhile, the crisis has forced 
many of us to give an answer to the ques- 
tion ^ Where do J stand? " That is cer- 
tainly to the good, however bitter the 
choice may have been. 


Ш. WHAT MUST WE DO NOW? 


What must we do? The JounNar will 
iry, I hope, next month to suggest, as 
plainly and simply as possible, one or two 
modes of thought and action. Meanwhile 
the first thing we must do, I believe, is to 
try to realise how deep-seated is the sick- 
ness from which the world is suffering. It 
lies behind. and explains, all “ our present 
discontents." Let me borrow a wiser pen 
than my own (the italics alone are mine) 
to state the central problem. Here is J. Н. 
Oldham, Secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, writing in The Times 
of October 5, 1938: — 


“ The respite which has been given us may 
be no more than a postponement of the day 
of reckoning, unless we are determined to 
root out the cancerous growths which have 
brought Western civilisation to the verge of 
collapse. Whether truth and justice or cap- 
rice and violence are to prevail in human 
affairs is a question on which the fate of man- 
kind depends. But to equate the conflict 
between these opposing forces with the con- 
trast between democracies and dictatorships, 
real and profound as is this difference, is a 
dangerous simplification of the problem. To 
focus on evil in others is a way of escape from 
the painful struggle of eradicating it from 
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our own hearts and lives and an evasion of 
our real responsibilities." 

“ The basal truth," he continues, “js that 
the spiritual foundations of Western civilisa- 
tion have been undermined . . . May our 
salvation lie in an attempt to recover our 
Christian heritage, not in the sense of going 
back to the past but of discovering in the cen- 
tral affirmations and insights of the Chris- 
tian faith new spiritual energies to regenerate 
and vitalise our sick society? " Не goes on 
to say that there is “ no quick, easy and con- 
fident answer ” to such questions; that “ the 
extent to which Christian ideas have los 
their hold over, or faded from the conscious- 
ness of, large sections of the population ” in 
all the countries of Christendom is so great 
that enormous changes in society and its 
institutions may be called for. “If the will 
were there," he concludes, © I believe that the 
first steps to be taken are fairly clear. The 
pre-supposition of all else is the recognition 
that nothing short of a really heroic effort will 
avail to save mankind from its present evils 
and the destruction which will follow tn their 
train.” 

** What must I do to be saved? "', asked 
a young man. And the answer that Christ 
gave him was very personal and plain. 
Maybe the answer to our questions now 
must be no less forthright. B. B. 
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MERELY MY VIEW 


Tussy, invited by the Editor to say something to us about the international crisis, sends the 
following. He says: " This is no literary contribution; nor is it set down with authority 


from any general Body in Toc Н” 


N Sunday mornings I am privileged 

to walk on Tower front among the 
cannon forged by the flaming wrath of 
centuries, and now kept polished by their 
unexpected adaptation as slides for child- 
ren of the very poor. During this walk, 
which was at first intended to give me 
time for meditation, I also meet my 
friends, the Tower Warders. On the most 
anxious Sunday, I was cheered by the 
remark which one of them let drop, a 
Sergeant-Major of a famous regiment. He 
told me that the troubles of the world in- 
variably come from Corporals. ** There 
was the Corsican, a Gunner Corporal, who 
made a mess of Europe in his time; and 
now we had this Corporal Mussolini and 
Corporal Hitler—what could you expcét? 
If they had only risen to their three stripes, 
they would have been extremely different 

9 
men. 

The lesson that I learnt was not pre- 
cisely that which my teacher would him- 
self impart. It was that we in England 
are reluctant to give our recognition to a 
truth which, if admitted, calls for our 
reply. That painful truth is that this 
realm of Britain no longer counts in 
Europe as it did. A country twice our 
size in population, armed to the teeth, 
vibrating with a series of triumphs duc to 
expert leadership and sacrificial loyalty, 
has risen by ways of hardness and self- 
discipline into a power we cannot emulate 
on land or in the air. It is distressing for 
our old race, which loves to live at case 
with tolerant humour and lacks cohesion. 
Proud to be free, and slightly pharisaic 
in our belief that the affairs of. Europe 
need not too much concern our island 
home, we go upon our way content to 
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be in some respects the envy of our neigh- 
bours. We persist in trying to wear 
tophats in a typhoon. We have evolved 
a singular capacity for stifling or arresting 
processes likely to change our comfortable 
outlook. We have succeeded with a mud- 
dled genius in fitting constitutional British 
brakes on almost cvery form of initiative. 
Plans which are patently, to our advantage, 
such as the Bressey Plan for London trafhe, 
proceed by mild praise to their pigcon-hole, 
where they are left to be the barrier against 
all other modes of innovation. We hate to 
be reformed: that is the truth. 

But we have surely learnt during this 
autumn that if reform is very long delayed, 
it will not be our comfort but our life 
which is at stake, unless the world im- 
proves. We have so much abandoned the 
belief that men can be compelled to do 
their duty, that England is now painfully 
divided into a litte crowd of amateurs, 
who are too critical for leadership, and 
a great body of inert citizens, both rich 
and poor, who live as if the state had no 
conceivable claim, beyond taxation, upon 
their way of life or circumstance. England 
contains more innocent anarchists than 
any other country in the world. It is in- 
capable, apparently, of reposing a high 
degree of trust in any leader; and nowhere 
is the art of leadership more painfully 
rewarded with ingratitude. Our own 
Prime Minister, after his return after a 
week of unexampled pressure, found him- 
self subject to a measure of misrepresenta- 
tion which must have tried him more 
than all his labours. 

To any who still question what he did, 
І recommend a rather careful study of 
the conclusions reached before the crisis by 


the impartial judgment of Lord Runci- 
man. That document had been Studied 
by the Cabinet before the crisis; and it is 
the key to clear consideration of the facts.* 
Lord Runciman had come to the conclu- 
sion that the entirely artificial State created 
by Versailles must be reduced, and portions 
given back without delay. That there had 
been delay was his complaint; that there 
had been injustice, grave injustice, he had 
no doubt. His evidence was sure; both 
sides had been compared, a balance struck. 
Lord Runciman was certain he was right 
in recommending that the German popu- 
lace should be secured in complete libera- 
tion from the distressing treatment they 
reccived. 

All this was known to the Primc Minis- 
ter some weeks at least before the crisis 
came. Thanks to our startling press, the 
British public is even now absurdly unin- 
formed. Lord Runciman’s report remains 
unread: and millions in Great Britain and 
elsewhere believe that the Prime Minister 
surrendered the cause of justice to a show 
of force. 

The Treaty of Versailles was framed in 
anger. Those who lived through that 
period know how the victorious Powers, 
as they then were, felt they were right. 
They honestly believed they aéted in the 
best interests of the cause of peace by try- 
ing to deprive the strongest state in 
Central Europe of her sovereign power. 
Within this sentence lay the seeds of con- 
flict; and those who love peace must now 
recognise that Corporal Hitler has on four 
occasions proved to the world that those 
who would endeavour to stand between 
the race he represents and the ambitions 
which they share with him, can only do so 
at the cost of war; a war against a people 
trained in arms, triumphant in their out- 


* See Correspondence respecting Czechoslovakia 
(Miscellaneous No. 7) published by H.M. 
Stationery Office. price 3d. 


look, with good rcason; astride of Europe 
in a unique sense, and united in a cor- 
porate resolution with which no other 
nation can compete. Ме are but half their 
size, absurdly lax, good tempered, placid 
and without ambitions. Our army 15 less 
than half the size of the new inflow to the 
German armies which will be levied from 
a few square miles ceded by Dr. Bencsh to 
the Reich. Conscription in Great Britain 
would itself fail to create an army half as 
large as that which Germany can put into 
the field in Europe. We must, in other 
words, take second place so far as 
Europe is concerned to-day; and we must 
be prepared, in my belief, to meet Ger- 
many's growing needs with understand- 
ing, to share with her the problems that 
arise long, long before they reach the state 
of crisis. The time has surely come for us 
to choose whether we can be friends or 
must be foes. 

My own belief favours Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s solution. That this solution is a 
costly step, one which involves a pedestal 
deserted, 1 do not doubt; but empty 
pedestals in no way are abandoned prin- 
ciples; and the finest flower of our prin- 
ciples, so rare in Europe as to be to-day 
almost unknown, is religious and racial 
toleration. Here Germany is lacking very 
gravely; and we who know, or ought to 
know, the truth that toleration of this 
character has brought us the best features 
of our life, ought to use our influence in 
such a way as to persuade our friends that 
they must not give way to racial or reli- 
gious persecution. 

A number of той undistinguished 
people in Great Britain have told me that 
they would be delighted to give the Führer 
a bit of their mind; since minds in Ger- 
many are scaled today. If I could bargain 
now with Hitler, who has—like lesser men 
— the defects of his most decisive qualities, 
I should, without demur, put it to him 
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that, in the matter of ex-German colonies, 
we stood alongside for his principle of self- 
determination, the verdict to be reached by 
a plebiscite conducted judicially by the 
United States. If this returned no German 
Colony, the lesson would exhibit to the 
world the fact that his régime is less 
coveted than covetous. Why, even Tan- 
ganyika wherc—with a Stupid fairness— 
in "19 the British gave the German Army 
Pay Corps facilities for holding full dress 
pay parades for natives and thercby win- 
ning their profound respect, would, I am 
fold be curiously reluctant to блан his 
sway. After this demonstration of native 
ingratitude, the German need of Colonics, 


and spheres of influence, would still 
remain. It isa genuine need, viewed on a 


basis of biology. Give cordite space, and 
it will not explode. A consolation prize— 
the Cameroons—might be returned as a 
joint act by Britain and by France; and 
French Gabon might be a compensation 
for the queer Strip which once was Togo- 
land. As for a sphere of influence, where 
German qualities are gravely needed, I 
would not hesitate. Liberia is in a shock- 
ing state. It is a sore, open and running 
over with distress. Its whole administra- 
tion has been vile and full of rank 
oppression for the natives, who have been 
promised by the League of Nations a 
remedy which none but Whites can bring. 

Here is a vast state of unknown wealth 
awaiting a strong white masterly develop- 
ment. Monrovia rots with a black infamy 
which is a peril to the native hinterland. 
Here Germany could do a noble thing, 
and build a state of order out of chaos as 
could no other Power perhaps in Europe. 
The native peoples of Liberia were pro- 
mised their redress in '32, but have not yet 
received what they were promised. On 
behalf of the League of Nations a little 
knot of British officers were ordered to dis- 
arm the population, and to prevent the 
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bloody overthrow of a besotted govern- 
ment which intrudes upon the French 
Ivory Coast. The German rule is 
just, though it is hard—that is the ver- 
diét of old-fashioned traders; and it is 
most important to my mind that we 
should not permit the present strength of 
the great German people to be wasted in 
bloody dreams of European wars, when 
there is work for peace and for good order 
ready to be reposed in their firm hands. 

You cannot wiscly keep a natural leader 
as a mere private in the ranks of nations. 
Hitler has told us that he will not make 
the re-possession of old German colonies 
the cause of war. Is it not well we should 
honour his word at least to this extent, 
and (without threat of force upon his side) 
bestow upon his nation a responsibility 
which all have much neglected hitherto? 
When all is said and donc, a Corporal has 
charge of other things beside himself. 

I thoroughly agree With those who think 
that Germany is now at the crossroads; 
feeling he rsclf grossly misunderstood a 
perpetually hated, with no reply but war 
to her detractors. The great alternative 
is to endow her shou ider with a burden 
of true worth. 1 should make one con- 
ditional request. not as an order, but as 
sound advice. It would be that the Reich 
should be prepared, as Mussolini is, to 
give the Jews a fair location in this future 
colony. We who are British have been 
wiscly tolerant towards the race wherein 
Our Lord had birth, and among whom He 
lived His carthly life, misunderstood, re- 
jected, as to-day. The Gentiles have no 
rcason to imagine that any other race 
besides the Jews would have been more 
enlightened or observant of the true 

nature of His living gospel. А man can 
only speak as he is made; but to my mind, 
with lifelong Jewish friends I hate the 
treatment this immortal race, to whom the 
Christian gospel owes its сга has been 


receiving both in Palestine and in the 
length and breadth of modern Germany. 
England owes much to the intolerance 
which fevered nations now and then dis- 
play. The revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes has brought us wealth beyond all 
estimate from families who came as 
refugees. The persecution of a working 
people can never be wise policy for 
nations; and Corporal Hitler may in 
future ycars, by the decline of commerce, 
have done more to harm the German race 
by poverty than he has done by building 
their new spirit. As he grows old, he 
must, one would imagine, see that his 
early hatred of the Jews cannot be so in- 
dulged without grave loss, not only to the 
national life in Germany, but to her finer 
arts, her brains, her music, her patient 
studies and her splendid science. Can it 
not be that someone whom he trusts, free 
to unfold these facts in their full order, 
can cause hina to redress to some degree 
the grave and crucl action he has taken? 
Time mellows men; and Hitler in old age 
may much regret his narrow education, 
through which his quite extraordinary 
powers have forced their way towards the 
highest place. No man in Europe is his 
equal now in actual power. In racial 
equipotse of outlook, however, he is out- 
distanced by a child or beggar, whose 
comradeship is generous by comparison. 

Europe depends for peace during these 
years mainly upon a man who has rejected 
his father's faith as a weak superstition, a 
liberal world as lacking driving force, and 
moderation as dercliction of duty. Yet we 
are mercly stupid to ignore the services he 
has rendered; for had he not arisen as a 
champion, there would have been welter 
and chaotic ruin throughout the length 
and breadth of WeStern Europe. It is a 
curious feature that had we now 
challenged and at last succeeded in over- 
throwing Germany again, there would 
have been no bulwark against forces, 


which have deprived the northern world, 
from the borders of Poland to the China 
Sea, of any form of happiness and security 
for more than.twenty years. At least we 
owe him this deliverance, for he has saved 
the West from being subject to extreme 
disorder; which would have left us, had 
we then been spared, to contemplate the 
end of all we loved. 

Hitler loves children. Is there not a 
hope that some small child may some day 
shyly venture to climb upon the Fiihrer's 
knce and tell him not to let his passionate 
spirit and his whirling words involve him 
in a very great dis-service towards the very 
cause he lives to serve? No one can doubt 
that in his Strange make-up there lurks at 
least a measure of true feeling towards the 
race whose huge humiliation he has 
redressed and now turned into pride. May 
not we learn to take Germany’s restoration 
as a great Power as something now decided 
beyond dispute? The thing is done; if 
we regret the fact, we must adjust our 
attitude, knowing the time has come when 
we must either set our own house in order 
in grim earnest or else say farewell to our 
Empire. This Empire has a gift denied 
to him. Hitler in India would have now 
produced rebellion followed by a massacre. 
We, on our part, have patiently pursued a 
policy of quiet conciliation, from which 
we have been wholly undeterred by grave 
disorder and assassinations. As a result of 
this, India—a pupil of great brilliance— 
is tending to lay aside sedition and Stands 
loyal to the ideals which grace democracy. 

* * * * 

My further order was to state my 
notions as to Toc H and any tiny part 
which it would hope to play in these big 
issues. Here, once morc, we must recog- 
nise the facts. Some thirty thousand men 
form our Fraternity; and the whole body 
is to-day far less than fifty thousand Strong. 
It has, however, an influence some way 


beyond itself. 
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This influence is not international, and 
we cannot aspire in this direction until we 
are in a totally different position finan- 
cially. Expansion of Toc H must wait 
until the Movement becomes self-support- 
ing and free of the big burden оп its 
shoulders of an accumulated overdraft. 
Until this is accomplished, it is useless to 
discuss schemes for corporate activity in 
the direction of the state of Europe; apart, 
of course, from what can even now be 
done by members on their own initiative. 

One point I would submit is that more 
members should learn to speak at least 
a little German. Looking back on my life 
I much regret my own appalling ignor- 
ance of the German tongue, and of the his- 
tory of Germany. I think that units 
might well remedy this state of things by 
forming little classes prepared to practisc 
German conversation, so as to fit them- 
selves for carrying a tiny seed of friendship 
and goodwill. Each unit which can do 
so should send out two of its members on 
their summer leave, and Germans should 
be asked to visit here. Each tactful friend- 
ship built between the races becomes a 
Strand in the great cord which ти in 
future bind the German racc and ourselves 
in understanding. 

Mutual appreciation is the песа. The 
English excel in freedom; the Germans in 
discipline. But these two qualities need 
not conflict; and we must learn that frce- 
dom is not license, and cannot be sustained 
by inert means. If freedom is of value, it 
must rest on a stern measure of self- 
discipline. 

Moreover, we ти learn to love the 
State, and to express our love in forms of 
service—obligatory, as I believe, on every 
genuine member of Тос H. By “ Service ” 
I would hasten to make plain that I attri- 
bute to the word wide scope; believing, 
as I do, that man’s first duty is to serve 
Our Lord. I do not find in this a contra- 
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diction to forms of service which the State 
requires. Toc Н was built by men on 
Active Service, who bore the brunt of that 
colossal storm. A member who to-day 
thinks it his duty to serve in the Armed 
Forces of the Crown, should be an 
honoured member of Toc H; and no man 
has the right, within the brotherhood, to 
question this brave Step upon his part. 
Those who have other thoughts and other 
ways of serving the dear land which gave 
them birth, must see to it that by a Stern 
self-discipline that work is done without 
the least demur. I should be glad indeed 
to be assured that every working member 
of Toc H has got the clearest conscience 
in the matter: and is contributing as Бей 
he can to the good health, the happiness, 
the hope, the inspiration, the security, of 
our old гасе, now facing a dark world. 

The time is now at hand when England 
must shake off its hesitations, its petty dis- 
cords, its sectarian squabbles; and be pre- 
pared to stand as a wise steward of its dis- 
tinctive inheritance. ‘The tiny contribu- 
tion of Toc Fi inav also be distinctive in 
its worth, provided that we set our house 
in order and do not talk too big about our 
plans. 

One final word. Many have told me 
recently that there should be a chance for 
lepers now. I thankfully agree that this 
is so; and І would beg all those who visit 
Europe to take with them some facts con- 
cerning lepers. It would assist Toc H if 
it became connected in some European 
minds with a crusade for leprosy relief. 

Towards all this Toc H can do but little, 
for it is still a very tiny growth. But our 
main code of action, small or great, must 
be that we contribute all we can; and the 
example of this tiny thing may hearten 
others by а good contagion. Unselfish 
work, based on unstinted worship, is the 
clear clue for Christian men to follow. 

TusBY. 
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ZECHOSLOVAKIA has been linked 

specially with our own country not 
only in the present crisis, when her fate has 
been much intuenced by our action, but 
through some of the greatest names in her 
history. Тһе Bohemian Prince Vaclav, 
who died a martyr’s death in 929 defend- 
ing the Christian religion and western 
civilisation against the invading Magyar 
hordes, is the * Good King Wenceslas ' of 
our English Christmas carol. He is still 
the patron saint of his country. The blind 
King John, who charged so gallantly to 
his death into the ranks of the English at 
Crecy in 1346, was no Czech but a native 
of Luxembourg, first of a line of Bohemian 
Kings who stemmed the tide of German 
influence in his country and gave it French 
culture for a hundred years. It was English 
scholars who in 1403 brought to Prague, 
the oldest university in Central Europe, 


the writings of the English reformer John 
Wycliffe, and it was the Bohemian John 
Huss who championed them and became 
not only the founder and chicf martyr of 
the Reformation in his own country but 
the leader of Czech national feeling. In 
our own times, Tomas Masaryk, perhaps 
the noblest figure which cmerged in 
Europe out of the war, began his world- 
wide campaign for Czechoslovak national 
independence in London. In 1917, pro- 
vided with a British passport (in the 
English name of Thomas Marsden) he set 
out to spread his cause round the world. 
Three months before the Armistice in 1918 
the British Government recognised “ the 
future Czechoslovak Government,” and 
three days after the Armistice, when the 
new Republic was proclaimed, Masaryk 
was clected its first President. 
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Understanding about this А little 
country " (it is not so very little, being 
larger than England and Wales and three 
times the size of Belgium, Holland or 
Switzerland) has been slow in coming to 
most of us. Until a couple of months ago, 
when every ae began to break out 
in maps, many of us did not know where 
Czechoslovakia was—we were so apt to 
mix it up with Yugoslavia. After all, 
Shakespeare pretended or believed that 
Bohemia had a seacoast! We all now know 
that Czechoslovakia lies right in the centre 
of Europe, a country shaped “ rather like 
a lizard ” (as a recent broadcast described 
it), and that its boundaries were drawn by 
the Peace Treaties of 1919, after the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire of 
which it formed a part before the War. 
We realise, as we read the news day by 
day, that it is a composite country of four 
provinces, nearly as ' artificial’ (if you like) 
as the combination of Anglo-Saxon- 
Norman with three different Celtic races 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
At the western end, the head of the 
“lizard,” juts out Bohemia, a diamond- 
shape, whose natural boundary of moun- 
tains to the north and west and south has 
just been ceded to Germany. Inside this 
diamond—and sometimes overflowing 
it—has lived, since before the year A.D. 500, 
a Slav race, speaking the peculiar and diffi- 
cult Czech language. Alongside, in the 
neck of the “lizard,” lies Moravia, also 
speaking Czech. Further east, the body of 
the “lizard” is formed by Slovakia, the 
country of another Slav ‘tribe,’ speaking 
a slightly different language. And, most 
easterly of all, in the tail of the “ lizard ” 


* To readers who wish to pursue the subject further than these exceedingly sketchy 


comes Ruthenia (or sube 
Russia), home of a much more араа, 
race which speaks, in a score of фу 
different Slav language, Russian talects 3 
Whereas the “irreconcilable” 
Welsh, Scots and Irish have weld nglish, 
selves together (more or less) in к them. 
turies of warfare, diplomacy, со mont Сеп. 
terest and sentiment, Czechosloy es š 
had only the twenty years since E là hag 
which gave her provinces inde EE › 
to make herself into a new dim чке 
nation. Slovakia has a considerable ae 
rule ° movement, as Ireland, Scotland 1 
Wales, in varying degrees, still have and 
The history of our own country k: ' 
make it easy for us to underst i 
Czechoslovakia has her work cut out Chat 
internal questions. But, as we are bt 
fully aware, those do not constitute he 
main problem. For more than a thous 
years there has bcen an “Irish question’ 
so to speak, in the heart of Europe, where 
the Slavs in Bohemia thru& a sharp spear. 
head into Teuton lands. In the struggle 
of Teuton versus Slav this is not the 14 
time that the Czechs have been at the 
centre of the Storm. In the rath century 
for instance, Europe was convulsed in 
half-ruined by the same quarrel, and only 
the defeat of Ottocar, a great Czech King, 
by Rudolf, а great Hapsburg Emperor, in 
the Marchfeld in 1278 brought peace. 
Dante, whose own country had suffered 
deep scars in the quarrel, paints a noble 
picture of the two leaders being reconciled 
when they meet in Purgatory. Are there 
not at least faint signs already of a possible 
reconciliation of Czech and German on 
a new basis in the future?* B. B. 
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recommend two small books—Watchk Czechoslovakia!, by Richard Freund (Nelson 2s. 60 ‘al? 
as the trouble was boiling up; and Europe and the Czechs, by S. Grant Duff (a ‘ Penguin Specs 
of the сп: 


book, price 6d.), written from a definite political standpoint and published at the height 
in September. For the British documents in the case, from Lord Runciman’s report to th 
agreement, readers should certainly get the tw 
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slovakia (Miscellaneous No. 8, price 2d.), published by Н.М. Stationery Office. 
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While November mantles us ір fog and 
rain and we huddle round Stoves and fir 
for our meetings, 1t is pleasant to turn БР 
thoughts to the other end of the world 
where our brother members are on the 
edge of summer and talk of camping alid 
other fine-weather delights is in the air 
Few countries have such marvellous ГОП 
ties for camping as Australia, and with the 
main part of the population living within 
a few miles of the sea it is only to be 
expected that these natural advantages 
should be used to the full. This expecta- 
tion is, so far as Toc H is concerned 
gradually being realised. i 

The lead was given to Toc H when, 
some twelve years ago, the Lord Somers’ 
Camp was started in Victoria. From small 
carefully-planned beginnings, modelled on 
the Duke of York's Camp at home, it has 
grown into an annual event to which a 
hundred boys from schools and from 
industry count themselves fortunate to be 
invited. Having attended a camp, the boys 
are eligible to be members of “Power 
House;" the follow-up organisation which 
keeps alive the friendships formed there. 
A number of Toc H members have been 
privileged to serve on the camp Staff, and 
It is hoped that the link between Toc H 
and the Camp will grow yearly Stronger. 

Toc H Western Australia is rightly 
Proud of its State-wide Boys’ Camp, which 
cach year brings to the seaside some two 
hundred and fifty youngéters, many of 
them from the interior and thus having 
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d E cpenence of the joys of a 
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ES esides the actual Staffing of the 
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creating a job of 
almost the w 

South Wales Toc H will Mags 
with à camp on the lines of the Duke of 
York's and of the Somers’ camps, backed 
by Lord Wakehur&t, the present Governor 
South Australia has been given four Ms 
of ground situated in an ideal position at 
Victor Harbour, fifty miles from Adelaide. 
Plans have been drawn up for permanent 
wooden buildings on the site and these 
will gradually be built. It is intended that 
the camp shall be called the Winston 
Dugan Camp, after the present Governor, 
and shall be available for most of the year 
for the use of the various boys’ clubs in the 
area and for Toc H Conferences, Training 
Week-ends and for an annual summer 
camp on the lines of those in Victoria and 
New South Wales. It is worth noting that 
past and present Governors have given 
their names and personal backing to the 
Camps, an asset of real importance, and 
also that opportunities for team work have 
been provided which will bring together 
in common service members of Тос Н 
from city and country, near and far, who 
have previously been unable to find such a 
point of contact. 
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Understanding about this А little 
country " (it is not so very little, being 
larger than England and Wales and three 
times the size of Belgium, Holland or 
Switzerland) has been slow in coming to 
most of us. Until a couple of months ago, 
when every ae began to break out 
in maps, many of us did not know where 
Czechoslovakia was—we were so apt to 
mix it up with Yugoslavia. After all, 
Shakespeare pretended or believed that 
Bohemia had a seacoast! We all now know 
that Czechoslovakia lies right in the centre 
of Europe, a country shaped “ rather like 
a lizard ” (as a recent broadcast described 
it), and that its boundaries were drawn by 
the Peace Treaties of 1919, after the break- 
up of the Austro-Hungarian Empire of 
which it formed a part before the War. 
We realise, as we read the news day by 
day, that it is a composite country of four 
provinces, nearly as ' artificial’ (if you like) 
as the combination of Anglo-Saxon- 
Norman with three different Celtic races 
in England, Wales, Scotland and Ireland. 
At the western end, the head of the 
“lizard,” juts out Bohemia, a diamond- 
shape, whose natural boundary of moun- 
tains to the north and west and south has 
just been ceded to Germany. Inside this 
diamond—and sometimes overflowing 
it—has lived, since before the year A.D. 500, 
a Slav race, speaking the peculiar and diffi- 
cult Czech language. Alongside, in the 
neck of the “lizard,” lies Moravia, also 
speaking Czech. Further east, the body of 
the “lizard” is formed by Slovakia, the 
country of another Slav ‘tribe,’ speaking 
a slightly different language. And, most 
easterly of all, in the tail of the “ lizard ” 


* To readers who wish to pursue the subject further than these exceedingly sketchy 


comes Ruthenia (or sube 
Russia), home of a much more араа, 
race which speaks, in a score of фу 
different Slav language, Russian talects 3 
Whereas the “irreconcilable” 
Welsh, Scots and Irish have weld nglish, 
selves together (more or less) in к them. 
turies of warfare, diplomacy, со mont Сеп. 
terest and sentiment, Czechosloy es š 
had only the twenty years since E là hag 
which gave her provinces inde EE › 
to make herself into a new dim чке 
nation. Slovakia has a considerable ae 
rule ° movement, as Ireland, Scotland 1 
Wales, in varying degrees, still have and 
The history of our own country k: ' 
make it easy for us to underst i 
Czechoslovakia has her work cut out Chat 
internal questions. But, as we are bt 
fully aware, those do not constitute he 
main problem. For more than a thous 
years there has bcen an “Irish question’ 
so to speak, in the heart of Europe, where 
the Slavs in Bohemia thru& a sharp spear. 
head into Teuton lands. In the struggle 
of Teuton versus Slav this is not the 14 
time that the Czechs have been at the 
centre of the Storm. In the rath century 
for instance, Europe was convulsed in 
half-ruined by the same quarrel, and only 
the defeat of Ottocar, a great Czech King, 
by Rudolf, а great Hapsburg Emperor, in 
the Marchfeld in 1278 brought peace. 
Dante, whose own country had suffered 
deep scars in the quarrel, paints a noble 
picture of the two leaders being reconciled 
when they meet in Purgatory. Are there 
not at least faint signs already of a possible 
reconciliation of Czech and German on 
a new basis in the future?* B. B. 


aragraphs 1 
14), written 


recommend two small books—Watchk Czechoslovakia!, by Richard Freund (Nelson 2s. 60 ‘al? 
as the trouble was boiling up; and Europe and the Czechs, by S. Grant Duff (a ‘ Penguin Specs 
of the сп: 


book, price 6d.), written from a definite political standpoint and published at the height 
in September. For the British documents in the case, from Lord Runciman’s report to th 
agreement, readers should certainly get the tw 


е Мише 
pondent t 


DAN 1 : ^ Corres 
о Parliamentary ‘ White Papers, ling Czecho- 


respecting Czechoslovakia (Miscellaneous No. 7 price 3d ент ui pee 
l : 1 Ж 3d.) and Further documents respe 
slovakia (Miscellaneous No. 8, price 2d.), published by Н.М. Stationery Office. 
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While November mantles us ір fog and 
rain and we huddle round Stoves and fir 
for our meetings, 1t is pleasant to turn БР 
thoughts to the other end of the world 
where our brother members are on the 
edge of summer and talk of camping alid 
other fine-weather delights is in the air 
Few countries have such marvellous ГОП 
ties for camping as Australia, and with the 
main part of the population living within 
a few miles of the sea it is only to be 
expected that these natural advantages 
should be used to the full. This expecta- 
tion is, so far as Toc H is concerned 
gradually being realised. i 

The lead was given to Toc H when, 
some twelve years ago, the Lord Somers’ 
Camp was started in Victoria. From small 
carefully-planned beginnings, modelled on 
the Duke of York's Camp at home, it has 
grown into an annual event to which a 
hundred boys from schools and from 
industry count themselves fortunate to be 
invited. Having attended a camp, the boys 
are eligible to be members of “Power 
House;" the follow-up organisation which 
keeps alive the friendships formed there. 
A number of Toc H members have been 
privileged to serve on the camp Staff, and 
It is hoped that the link between Toc H 
and the Camp will grow yearly Stronger. 

Toc H Western Australia is rightly 
Proud of its State-wide Boys’ Camp, which 
cach year brings to the seaside some two 
hundred and fifty youngéters, many of 
them from the interior and thus having 


thei i 

d E cpenence of the joys of a 

v. Дә E Sca. The selection of the 
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ES esides the actual Staffing of the 
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creating a job of 
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South Wales Toc H will Mags 
with à camp on the lines of the Duke of 
York's and of the Somers’ camps, backed 
by Lord Wakehur&t, the present Governor 
South Australia has been given four Ms 
of ground situated in an ideal position at 
Victor Harbour, fifty miles from Adelaide. 
Plans have been drawn up for permanent 
wooden buildings on the site and these 
will gradually be built. It is intended that 
the camp shall be called the Winston 
Dugan Camp, after the present Governor, 
and shall be available for most of the year 
for the use of the various boys’ clubs in the 
area and for Toc H Conferences, Training 
Week-ends and for an annual summer 
camp on the lines of those in Victoria and 
New South Wales. It is worth noting that 
past and present Governors have given 
their names and personal backing to the 
Camps, an asset of real importance, and 
also that opportunities for team work have 
been provided which will bring together 
in common service members of Тос Н 
from city and country, near and far, who 
have previously been unable to find such a 
point of contact. 
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The Toc Н Rest Tent at the Notting- 
ham Goose Fair is once again, at the time 
of writing, fulfilling a much-appreciated 
purpose. Friendships made with the 
show-folk last year are being renewed and 
valiant efforts are being made to cope with 
the very varied requirements of the guests. 
One Toc H member was asked recently 
for “ some hot water bottles for the snakes, 
warm water for the crocodiles and alliga- 
tors, and a pot of tea for the chimpanzec, 
please!” Apart from the needs of the 
* exhibits" themselves, the show-hands 
keep the band of Toc Н and L.W.H. hosts 
on the go practically day and night. It is 
often 2.30 a.m. before the last guest can 
be persuaded that “ night's the time for 
sleep," and the tent gets going again with 
breakfast at 8 a.m. So notable an asset 
has been the Toc H Tent at the Goose Fair 
that this year for the first time Toc Н will 
man tents at Hull Fair and Leicester Fair, 
which immediately follow. 


* * * * 


At home, the right method of using 
General Members is the subject of much 
discussion and experiment. Itis interesting 
to hear news of similar experiments over- 
seas. In Kimberley, General Members 
took the initiative recently in calling a 
meeting which successfully resuscitated 
the Kimberley Joint Council of Europeans 
and Bantu, and by this means Toc H has 
been able to do something to help race 
relations in Kimberley. In Capetown the 
roll of General Membership has risen from 
about twenty-five to forty-one, almost all 
of whom are engaged on some active piece 
of service. Meetings are held quarterly, 
and “ there is no sitting back comfortably 
in your armchair and just paying your 
guinea in WeStern Province.” New 
Zealand is also facing the problem under- 
Standingly and in more than one Region 
regular lunches, attended also by selected 
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regional and unit members, arc resulting 
in closer contact between the Gencral 
Branches and the active life of regular 
units. 


Our illustration on this page shows the 
Editor in full cry at this year’s Staff Con- 
ference. It was insubordinately inserted 
in his absence by the Assistant Editor, who 
felt that some reason must be given to 
critics for the Editor's apparent inability 
to pull up his socks. 


The report of the annual Rally of the 
Natal Area, held at Inchanga, contains 
some interesting resolutions on the subject 
of race relations. The following were 
passed nem con.:— 


(a) That this Council! recognises the need 
for provision in all centres of recreational 
facilities for Natives and recommends that 


Тос H units directly organise such gaines as 
football. One effective method would be to 
contribute a floating trophy as an incentive. 
(0) We further recommend that in suitable 
areas units should assist in the formation of 


clild welfare societies and district Native 
nursing services. 
(c) We recommend that the Durban Dis- 


irit Committee appoint a Native Welfare 
Committee to deal with the above suggestions 
and also to guide and encourage the Natal 
membership so far as race relations are con- 
cerned. 

(d) We finally recommend that each unit 
should subscribe to the Race Relations News 
as published monthly by the S.A. Institute of 
Race Relations. 


These would seem to be four eminently 
practical ways of approaching an extremely 
complicated problem. 


Movements of Leprosy Workers 


Apert ElarpMan sailed for Itu in Southern 
Nigeria on October 19, and with him went 
Ernest Rees. The latter is a member of 
Overseas Toc H (West Indies). He is going 
to Oji River Leper Colony to relieve Paur. 
Peprick who is returning on furlough pre- 
paratory to being posted to East Africa. 


ALBERT Sowpen and Frank Bye are likely 
to be brought home soon for a spell of leave, 
whereafter they too may go to East Africa 
in connection with B.E.L.R.A.’s new drive 
in that part of the Empire. Вил. LAMBERT is 
also probably going and a new man— 
Macurre of Belfast—will complete the team. 


EFFECTIVE SERVICE.—VIL 
Toc H and the Probation Officer 


This month's article is by R. H. Beeson, who has had considerable experience both of 


Toc H and Probation work. 


He has been Treasurer of Colombo Branch, Jobmaster of 


Rangoon Group and is now Chairman of Bellingham Branch. Since his return to England 
he has been a Probation Officer in the Metropolitan Police Courts. 


ee BEERS ef Toc H are well used 
IYL to the term " Probation," as they 
all undergo a period of testing before 
being admitted to vaembership; a period 
during which they learn of their future 
responsibilities as members, and are given 
opportunities of showing that they are 
capable of shouldering these responsibili- 
ties. They will probably therefore be 
interested in people who commence a 
period of probation in considerably less 
happy circumstances. 

It has long been possible for those who 
administer our Criminal Law to exercise 
leniency in dealing with offenders, but 
only within comparatively recent years 
has. public opinion, through Parliament, 
realised that leniency without guidance 
often defeats its object. Through the sys- 
tem of Probation efforts are made to seek 
the cause of the lapse, and to find a 


remedy for it, and so to ensure as far as 
possible that the trouble does not recur. 
The State, through the Probation Officer, 
identifies itself with the probationer in a 
common effort to bring about his moral, 
social and material welfare, in the sure 
belief that by so doing both will benefit. 
Gone for ever are the days of the tread- 
mill; almost gone are the days of flogging, 
for punishment by itself has been shown 
to be rarely effective. Prisons we still 
have, and probably always shall have, 
although they are run on vastly different 
lines nowadays, and the fact that at the 
end of their sentence prisoners will have to 
take their place again in the community 
leads prison officials to use every means in 
their power to bring about their reforma- 
tion—and this is not done by unthinking 
punishment. 

Many offenders, both young and old, 
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can safely be dealt with under the system 
of Probation, whereby thcir rehabilitation 
can be effected without unreasonable dan- 
ger to the community, and without their 
suffering the damage of a prison sentence. 
The Probation Officer is one who is quali- 
fied to advise, assist and befriend those 
who are released on Probation, and if, in 
spite of his help, he finds that a proba- 
tioner is not fulfilling the terms of his 
recognizance it is his duty to report this 
to the Court, which retains until the 
expiry of the period of probation the right 
to sentence a man for his original offence, 
or to alter the conditions of the Probation 
Order in such ways as seem appropriate. 
The Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 
in no way limits its scope to first offenders, 
but makes it possible, if the circumstances 
warrant it, to apply this form of treat- 
ment to people who have perhaps served 
several sentences of imprisonment. In 
many cases Probation succeeds wherc 
prison has failed, with the consequent 
gain to the community of a uscful asset 
instead of a recurring liability. 

It will be seen that the Probation Officer 
has a big responsibility, both to the man 
or boy he is trying to help along the road 
to self-respect and self-control, and also to 
the community. He cannot delegate his 
responsibility, but he is often very much 
in need of assistance. 

One of my youths had been kicking 
over the traces, and I had remonstrated 
with him in no uncertain manner; before 
he left we were on friendly terms again, 
and over a parting handshake he said, 
half apologetically, “ Anyway, it’s lucky 
for you there are fellows like me about, 
making a nuisance of ourselves, other- 
wise you'd be out of a job! " Prevention 
1s better than cure, and Toc H can do a 
lot towards eliminating the need for the 
Probation Officer by helping to run Boys' 
Clubs, Scout Troops and similar youth 
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organisations, for the proportion of boys 
belonging to good clubs or troops who get 
into trouble is remarkably small. Toc H 
in Colombo some ycars ago used to run 
Sports Days, etc., for a club for juvenile 
offenders under the direction of the Police 
Magistrate. Wë felt that it would be more 
constructive to start a club in the heart of 
the area which showed the worst concen- 
tration of crime. It was a rough and 
tumble affair at first, but reasonable dis- 
cipline soon emerged triumphant, and the 
club, now led by a Ceylonese member of 
Toc Н, is having its effect on the youth 
of the neighbourhood. 

There are few opportunities of Toc H 
doing a “corporate job ” to assist a Pro- 
bation Officer, for his work is essentially 
personal. But there probably is, in most 
units, a man who is willing to befriend 
the individual who sometimes comes 
before the Courts, the lonely man who 
badly needs friendship but who cannot 
make friends. whe has not been strong 
enough to resist à combination of circum- 
stances, and who has fallen. The Toc H 
friend would bring vo his task the broad 
mind and deep-rooted respect for the 
human perssnality which are fostered by 
Toc H, and would be rewarded by seeing 
the emergence of the good qualities 
which have lain hidden. 

The most common factor leading to 
delinquency 1n young pcople is an unsatis- 
factory home—a home where the parents 
are separated, or divorced, or where one 
of thc parents is a drunkard, and the chil- 
dren are neglected. Institutional life is a 
poor substitute for home life, and fre- 
quently the removal of the youth to the 
wholesale atmosphere of a good Christian 
home means the making of him. Usually 
he will be able to pay for his keep from his 
wagcs, but in special cases where his wage 
is insufficient it is possible for a small 
grant to be made. People who would be 


willing to give a home and guidance and 
friendship in these circumstances would 
be giving effective service indeed. 

An important part of a Probation Offi- 
cers work is to act as conciliator in 
matrimonial disputes. In many cases 
Separation. is inevitable, but in many 
others the canker can be treated in time, 
and the cumulative results of a broken or 
unhappy home can be avoided. In some 
cases where a reconciliation has been 
effected it is advisable to keep in touch 
with the family for some time, in case 
the old sore is re-opened. The mature 
married member and his wife may find in 
this keeping in touch with a re-united 
family a job infinitely worth-while. They 
will probably come up against a concep- 
tion of marriage and married life utterly 
opposed to thcir own, and, after winning 
their confidence through friendship, may 
be able to show the couple the true road 
to happiness through practical advice. 

If any member feels that he can be of 
service in any ot these ways his Jobmaster 


should pu: him in touch with the local 
Probation Опсег. Some Courts have 
already а group of voluntary assistants 
whom he could join, others have not. He 


should not feel disheartened if there is no 
immediate nced for his services, for in 
personal work of this sort there may be a 
period of waiting before a suitable case 
comes along, and the knowledge that 
there is somebody willing to help when 
the need arises may be of great value to 
the Probation Officer. 


Toc H members who wish to give their 
services in these ways will need to remem- 
ber опе important fact: that the responsi- 
bility to the Court for any failure or 
apparent failure on probation must rest 
with the Probation Officer. Different 
Officers thercfore vary widely as to the 
amount of assistance that they will ask of 
voluntary helpers. But no one is in any 
doubt that probation, like institutional 
treatment in prisons or Borstal Institu- 
tions, cannot successfully restore the 
offender to good citizenship without the 
co-operation of voluntary bodies, and of 
ordinary men and women of good will. 


It is by law the duty of the Probation 
Officer to “ advise, assist, and befriend ” 
his probationers, but friendship will mean 
to many of them something which makes 
greater demands than an officer at a busy 
Court can meet. The responsibility of 
supervision and guidance must rest with 
the Probation Officer and the offender 
must regard him as a friend as well; but 
that is a large word to those who really 
need fricndship, and this is a need which 
must be supplied not only by the Proba- 
tion Officer, but by society, by employers 
and by private citizens. Probation has 
come to be recognised as essential to the 
Courts, and so has inevitably become a 
public service; but it can only effectively 
restore the probationer to society if society, 
by voluntary effort and individual friend- 
ship, will receive him back. 


R. H. B. 


THE SCHOOLS SECTION DURING 1938 


From January up to the time of going to 
press, talks have been given at 89 schools. 
The total number of affiliated schools is 267. 
This figure multiplied by ten gives a rough 
idea of the number of schools with which 
Toc H might be connected. Fifty boys, on 
leaving residential schools at the end of the 


summer term, applied to us for introductions. 
* E * * 

The number of applicants for introduction 
is about half what it has been in previous 
years. We lay this at the door of the inter- 
national situation. Not only has А.К.Р. acted 
as a rival claimant for leisure, but the general 
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excitement and preoccupation have also made 
it difficult for boys—and probably for others 
besides—to take much interest in concerns 
such as ours. 

The number of affiliated schools is sub- 
stantially the same as it has been for the last 
two or three years. We cannot make any 
serious attack on the vast number which have 
no connection with Toc H until we change 
our methods. Two hundred and sixty-seven 
schools are already more than two men in 
London can manage. Moreover, the only 
possible ways in which those two men can 
maintain touch with the schools—namely, by 
correspondence and by rushing round and 
delivering addresses—are very ineffectual 
ways when they are unaccompanied by any 
other kind of effort to arouse boys’ interest. 
Decentralisation is highly necessary and it is 
now in the process of being carried out. It 
should result in far better connections with 
far more schools. 

The decentralisation cannot apply to resi- 
dential schools. In many cases their regula- 
tions are such, and the homes of their boys 
so scattered, that it is impossible for a local 
Toc H unit to establish any real contact with 


them. 

We have recently been showing some par- 
ties of boys from these residential schools 
how some of their fellow-beings live. One 
small party spent a week-end in Bermondsey 
at the Headquarters of the Oxford and Ber- 
mondsey Clubs, with whom we have been 
co-operating for some time in matters of this 
kind. Among other things, they saw, during 
the course of the week-end, what it meant to 
be a signalman dealing with the almost inces- 
sant flow of trains through London Bridge 
Station. Messrs. Courage also very kindly 
showed them over the well-known brewery 
near Tower Bridge. But the chief point is 
that they went away with some idea of the 
significance of Boys’ Clubs. 

* ж * % 
Another party spent а whole summer night 
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with us travelling round London. They 
received vivid impressions of much of the 
organisation and the work which has to go 
on in order that their daily breakfast may be 
complete with grapefruit, tomatoes, gas for 
cooking, letters, newspapers and other neces- 
sities and luxuries. The party was also able 
to gather something about the lot of those 
who are still more unlike themselves in 
having no certainty of bed or breakfast at all. 
The case of the homeless and workless, 
together with what is done for them, was 
explained to the boys extremely well on their 
visits, first of all to the London County Coun- 
cil’s busy clearing-house on the Embank- 
ment, and then, immediately afterwards, to 
the S.O.S. Hostel in Westminster. 


Parts of our list (sce supplement) may be in- 
accurate. Being in the midst of the process of 
change and decentralisation, we have not yet 
got far enough with it to have heard of many 
alterations in personnel to which it will prob- 
ably give risc. We therefore ask readers to 
forgive any erzors. At the same time, would 
they see to it that we are informed of them? 

(The list purposely omits the names of a 
number of representatives who have no 
affliated schcols te deal with. They were 
appointed some years ago in the hope either 
that they could do some pioneering work 
with new schools or that their particular dis- 
tricts would coniain numbers of boys from 
schools elsewhere. We apologise to these 
men for having been unable to give them 
much to do. Whilst keeping their names 
and addresses in case of need, we feel that, 
through no fault of theirs, the situation does 
not justify their appearance on the list.) 

We are delighted to be able to add, for 
the first time, particulars of the Schools Sec- 
tion in New Zealand. It was hoped to 
include schools connected with Toc H in 
other parts of the, world too, but the par- 
ticulars have not yet reached us. 


С. К.Т. 
А. G. С. 


MY JOB.—IV. 


The Schoolmaster 


We print this month an article by Harry Сел. (Brockley Branch) who teaches in a Senior 
L.C.C. School in London. Previous articles in this series have been “ The Taxi-driver " 
(April), “ The Boat-builder " (September) and “ The Market Salesman” (October.) 


Т DON'T like to call my job teaching. 
4 That is a complete misnomer. “То 
teach,” according to the dictionary, is “ to 
instil knowledge.” And the la& thing I 
would claim to do is that. For one thing 
people get on in the world so well with- 
out academic knowledge; any specialist 
knowledge they require for their job they 
pick up at the job or in continued educa- 
tion later. We in school could not give a 
boy this knowledge, as he rarely knows 
until the day he leaves what kind of job 
he will take up. Such is the condition of 
the labour market. 


Another reason is that I am in a school 
which deals with boys who cannot readily 
assimilate knowledge; some even cannot 
acquire it at ail. То make this point clear, 
but at the risk of being boring, I must in- 
troduce a little of the more recent history 
of English education. 

In 1926 a departmental committee, set 
up by the Board of Education and under 
the chairmanship of Sir Henry Hadow, 
issued a report which advised the division 
of the English cducation system at the age 
of тт plus into ‘primary’ апа ‘ post- 
primary.’ The ‘ post-primary ' was to be 
developed on various lines—secondary, as 
we already knew it, technical, commer- 
cial. London has organised its schools on 
this basis for ten ycars or longer. Access 
to the higher forms of education has been 
largely competitive. The problem of 
London education has been what to do 
with the “‘ left-overs.” Actually, they have 
drifted into a “ Senior School," and it is 
in one of these schools that I spend my 
time. 

Our boys are, therefore, the unsuccess- 
ful. They come to us with that feeling. 


Our first job is to restore their self-respect 
—and it is the greatest job we have. We 
must discover something that the boy 
can do, because when he has realised that 
he is good at one thing, he will improve 
generally in others. Each of the Яа will 
do this in his own way and according to 
his subjeét. I attempt it very largely 
through dramatics. The production of a 
play opens up so many avenues of expres- 
sion to the boys. There is the actual act- 
ing, the creation of character; there is the 
music, if it is to be a musical play, the 
singing or accompanying in the schooi 
orchestra; there may be some form of phy- 
sical excrcises—cloaked in the guise of a 
hornpipe or a morris dance or acrobatics. 
Equally important for the boy, though, 
is the job that does not put him on the 
Stage in the performance. There is the 
construction of the ' flats,’ the making of 
the stage-braces and screws and of the pro- 
perties generally, and last, but by no means 
least, the designing and painting of the 
scenery. In onc or other of these spheres 
dramatics can help a boy to recover his 
self-respect. 


I could quote many examples of how 
this method has succeeded, but one must 
suffice. A very backward boy, who could 
do nothing, literally nothing, at ordinary 
school work, discovered that he could de- 
sign scenery. His designs were chosen for 
the school play. He found he was not 
quite a complete dud and within eighteen 
months his work had improved tremen- 
dously and he was even producing quite 
sophisticated verse. He is now at an Art 
School. 


As far as ordinary school work is con- 
cerned, the method I use is going to be far 
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more important than the matter I try to 
get home. With boys of this description, 
the method must be practical. The best 
example I can give is the School Journey. 
Forty or so boys go away with two of the 
staff for a fortnight to some centre—we 
generally go to Ryde, Isle of Wight. The 
boys will acquire more knowledge in a 
couple of minutes here than in two months 
in the classroom. They have some purpose 
in writing—a letter home or a diary—and 
are not just abstractly studying some essay 
subject. They are in constant touch with 
nature—flowers, insects, birds, the sea- 
shore. They get first-hand experience of 
transport — the 
train journcy, 
the boat, the 
visit to docks. 
from Ryde to 
both Southamp- 
ton and Ports- 
mouth. And,a 
detail, they will 
appreciate what 


close contours 
mean when they 
have sweated 


up  Luccombe 
Chine! 

Such a fortnight is invaluable to us. It 
makes for the only real relationship be- 
tween boys and masters that can help, 
that of friendship. It would be impossible 
to spend sixteen hours a day in constant, 
close contact with the boys without getting 
to know them thoroughly and without 
their getting to know us. School discip- 
line as such disappears. The boys use 
nicknames for the Staff; there is an in- 
ordinate amount of leg-pulling, but there 
is no loss of respect, because the boys 
realise exactly what we can do and, cven 
more important, exactly what they can do 
too. This happy relationship continues 
back at school and infeéts those not lucky 
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A School Journey Party at Boni 


enough to be in the party. It helps tre- 
mendously in our daily job. 

I have already said that we can do little 
to cquip a boy for his bread-winning job 
in life. He so rarely knows what it is going 
to be in advance. Our ultimate end in 
school-work, therefore, must be to give the 
boys some healthy interests that will last 
through life. Dramatics, of course, are 
onc; music is another; practical work, 
mctal-work, bookbinding, carpentry a 
third. But no boy of fourteen would carry 
on such cultural interests unless he was 
encouraged and so I regard as part of my 
job keeping in touch with the boys who 
have left. I 
therefore run an 
Old Boys' club 
one night a 
week. It is offi- 
cially a dramatic 
club, but quite a 
lot of other 
things go on un- 
officially. -1 am 
not sure that 
education — au- 
thorities should 
not promote this 
kind of job as 
part of а schoolmaster's official duties. I 
believe junior evening institutes would be 
much more successful if they were run on 
an old boys' club basis. 

I have really given very little idea of 
what I do. I have not, for example, men- 
tioned that three or four years ago in the 
coursc of six months, I had to specialise 
consecutively in geography, bookbinding, 
music, art, mathematics, and finally 
English. I have only given four lines 
which I consider must be the main guides 
in my work-—the restoration of the boy's 
self-respeét, the practical approach, the 
establishment of a right relationship with 
the boys and the crcation of healthy in- 


terests. However hard the job may be, 
though, it has immense rewards. One can 
feel a sense of vocation in one’s daily job— 
а thing which is increasingly difficult in 
most jobs. And onc can see the results; 
the successes far outnumber the failures. 

I suppose I should somewhere have told 
à " genuine " howler. As a tailpiece, here 


is a genuine Story, though not a howler. 
In an English lesson the phrase came up 
“to have something on one’s brain.” I 
asked the class “ What does a boy think 
about who has cricket on the brain?” One 
hand shot up immediately and when I 
asked the lad, he said very simply and 
quietly “ Bats." Н.С. 


A FILM EXPERIMENT IN EAST AFRICA—I 


The following account of the Bantu Educational Film Experiment is contributed by С. С. 
Latuam, и member of the Southern Area Executive who was at one time Director of Native 
Education in Northern Rhodesia and who acted as educational director to the expedition. 


N June, 1935, I contributed an article 

to the JounNar on the above subject. 
It was written on the journey out before 
we started work in Africa and it described 
the origin of the enterprise, our aims and 
hopes. The experiment cnded in August, 
1937, and an account of it was published 


The African and the Cinema, by Notcutt and Latham. 


in November.* Not all our hopes have 
been realised but it is generally agreed that 
the work was well worth doing and that 
the experience gained will be of great 
value when Governments become suff- 
ciently alive to the problem of the cinema 
in Africa to do something about it. 


Edinburgh House Press, 3s. 6d. 
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The experiment was organised by the 
International Missionary Council and 
financed mainly by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. Its aim was to 
discover inexpensive methods of produc- 
ing and displaying films in Africa. for 
Africans, to find out what sort of films 
appealed to different types and classes of 
natives and the best methods of putting 
across new ideas to them through the 
medium of the cinema. Мо serious 
attempt to do this had been made pre- 
viously, so we had the satisfaction as well 
as the difficulties of pionecring in a new 
field. 

Before Starting for East Africa we had 
three months of preparation in England. 
An old garage in Kilburn was rented and 
turned into a temporary sound studio, 
where our most difficult technical prob- 
lem, the production of ' talkie’ on gramo- 
phone records, was tackled. It may be 
thought that we should have been wiser, 
with our limited resources, to have con- 
fined ourselves to silent films, and I am 
not sure that if I were starting again I 
should not do this. There are, however, 
good reasons for having sound commen- 
tary. It must be remembered that 95 per 
cent. of most of our audiences were 
illiterate, so could not read captions. Also, 
the moving picture was new to them. It 
scemed that explanation was necessary to 
make the pictures intelligible and that the 
best way to give it was by sound com- 
mentary. Again, the explanation must be 
given in the local language. This made 
the ordinary commercial system of sound- 
on-film prohibitively expensive. With 
sound-on-disc we could use the same film 
with different scts of records in 2 number 
of languages. 


Our European Staff consisted of Major 
Notcutt as field director, mysclf as edu- 
cational director, a camera-man, a sound 
engineer named Gardner, and Peter 
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Woodall as projectionist. The last two 
and myself travelled out together and 
landed at Tanga in Tanganyika Terri- 
tory in June, 1935. We found that the 
district had been having the heaviest rains 
for ten years. Our headquarters, an old 
German sanatorium in the Usambara 
Mountains, leased to us by the Govern- 
ment at a nominal rental, were 72 miles 
inland by road. A lorry and a secondhand 
touring-car had been ordered in advance 
and we had intended to go straight up in 
these. The road, however, was impass- 
able. We had to take a train to Korogwe 
on the Tanga—Moshi line. There we 
hired a lorry which took us and some of 
our kit part of the way up the mountain 
to a place where a landslide had left an 
enormous boulder blocking the road. We 
had to walk the last few miles and send 
down villagers to bring up our loads. It 
was some days before, with the aid of some 
dynamite, we were able to make the road 


passable for motor transport. Even then 
the lorry went through a culvert on its 
first journcy. 


Boys in а native nitiation-dauce—a “° still? from a fibn. 


Our sanatrtin was set in magnificent 
scenery lookin: down over a valley often 
hidden in the carly morning by fleecy 


white clouds which gradually rose to 
settle over the mountains opposite. The 
hospital and club buildings provided 
ample accommodation for studios, dark 
rooms, projection room and for the small 
European staff. There were also some 
small houses, but only one of these was at 
all fit for habitation. 

Before production could begin the build- 
ings needed considerable repairs. The 
water supply had to be put in order and 
electric power provided. Then the dark 
rooms, sound studios and carpenter’s shop 
had to be prepared and equipped. I left 
Gardner and Woodall to get on with this 
work while I made a rapid tour visiting 
the capitals and some of the principal 
towns in Tanganyika, Uganda and Kenya. 


The object of this tour was to discuss the 
whole project with representatives of the 
Governments and leading missionaries; to 
make preliminary arrangements for a tour 
with the displaying unit at the end of the 
усаг, and to obtain ideas from officials of 
the various departments, missionaries and 
other interested persons about subjects for 
filming and methods of treatment. 

When I returned to Vugiri, Notcutt and 
the camera-man had arrived and the pro- 
duction of films began on July 23. 

Our original camera-man, who also did 
most of the processing and printing, 
resigned after less than four months’ work 
in Africa on the grounds of ill-health. 
From that time Notcutt did most of the 
photography as well as producing. For a 
time he and Gardner had to do all the 
processing as well until another European 
came out to take over this side of the work. 
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I myself and Woodall were touring almost 
continually with the displaying unit from 
September to February, covering alto- 
gether just over 9,000 miles. 

I will not attempt herc to give technical 
details regarding methods of production. 
Those who are interested will find particu- 
lars in the report of the Experiment men- 
tioned above. 

Certain facts are, however, necessary to 
an understanding of the scope and limita- 
tions of the investigation and for an appre- 
ciation of some of the problems which face 
those who wish to build on it some more 
permanent organisation. 

All our films were made on 16 mm. 
negative stock. As many copies as might 
be required could therefore be made. 
Sound-on-disc was added afterwards in 
the required number of languages. 
Records were made in eight native lan- 
guages and English records were made for 
many of the films for showing them in 
England to the Advisory Council and to 
other persons interested. All the sound 
production had to be done at headquarters 
as we had no portable sound-recording 
apparatus. The films were taken at various 
places in Tanganyika, Kenya and Uganda. 

Included on the native staff at hcad- 
quarters in the early days of the experi- 
ment was onc Khalil bin Ali, a half In- 
dian, half Arab, the leader of a troupe 
which used at times to tour the coast towns 
of East Africa with Swahili plays and 
variety entertainment. With him came 
two of his troupe, a comedian named 
Shabani, who is also a carpenter, and 
Bape, dancer and singer of Swahili songs. 
All three acted in some of the early films 
and Khalil helped in production and in 
making Swahili commentaries. We also 
recorded some of Bape's songs. 

Other actors and actresses were taken 
from our African employees at head- 
quarters, from neighbouring villages or 
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from the localities where the pictures were 
'shot.' The men and boys are for the 
most part amazingly good natural actors. 
The women, especially the younger ones, 
are self-conscious, and it may be difficult 
for some time to get suitable actresses for 
Story films. 

The procedure in making an educa- 
tional film was to find out from the ex- 
perts, usually Medical, Agricultural or 
Veterinary Officers, what subject they 
wanted treated and what particular points 
they wanted brought out. A rough scheme 
for the scenario was then made either in 
story form or as a straight instructional 
film. This was discussed with the expert 
concerned and the most suitable places 
chosen for shooting the different scenes. 
The final script was then made in a series 
of numbered shots. Arrangements were 
made for the necessary performers to be 
at chosen places at the appointed time. The 
scenes rehearsed a few times and 
then shot. We found that the more we 
cut down i iis the greater the life 
and spontan ot the Anal picture. 


Were 


One seri problem at headquarters 
was the provision of quarters for the 
African cianlovees. Personal servants, 


lorry driv: carpenters, camera boys, 
laboratory assistants and the three actors 
mentioned above, many of them with 
wives, made a formidable permanent Staff, 
and we also had to house from time to time 
natives from distant tribes who came to 
make the commentaries. in their lan- 
guages. 

As soon as the first programme of films 
was ready the displaying unit Started on 
tour on September 4, 1935. The personnel 
consisted of Peter Woodall the ргојес- 
tionist and myself, with a native lorry 
driver and his mate and two personal ser- 
vants. The six of us with all our kit, in- 
cluding two tents, and all the displaying 


o LJ 
apparatus, travclled on the lorry and we 


took a trailer on which was mounted the 
engine and dynamo which supplicd power 
for our lighting and loud-speakcrs. 

[ had made arrangements for the tour 
previously with the District and Educa- 
ton Officers concerned 1п Tanganyika, 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and 
the Bomas (Government Stations) and 
Missions to be visited had given notice to 
local natives of the dates of our visit. We 
only failed once in keeping to scheduled 
time during this first tour, except that we 
had to cancel all engagements for a week 
when Woodall and myself went into hos- 
pital at Broken Hill with influenza. 

Our first programme included seven of 
our own films, cleven reels in all, cach reel 
being approximately 200 fect. The most 
popular was a two-rccl story film contain- 
ing propaganda for putting moncy in the 
Post Office Savings Bank instead of hiding 


or burying it. Two natives go to their 
homces after receiving their pay for work- 
ing on a plantation. Опе buries his money 
in the floor of his hut апа is seen doing so 
by a thief who watches through a crack in 
the wall. In the evening the man and his 
wife go to a dance in the village and the 
thicf goes to the hut and steals the moncy. 
Next morning the native discovers his loss. 
He gocs with a friend to a neighbouring 
township to look for a stranger who was 
scen hanging about the village the pre- 
vious day. They meet the other native who 
had been working on the plantation and 
tell him of the theft. He shows them how 
he guards his money and takes them to the 
Post Office, where the workings of the 
Savings Bank are briefly explained. On 
returning through the town they sce the 
thicf outside an Indian shop buying a 
shirt; as soon as he sees them he runs, thus 


Filming a native ' slap-stick ' comedy. 
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giving himself away. There follows a 
chase up hill and down dale in which the 
thief twice eludes his pursuers but is at 
length caught. The money is recovered 
and put in the bank. 

Another was a travel film showing 
scenes taken between Tanga and our head- 
quarters. It ended with some pictures of 
a native initiation-ceremony dance which 
generally caused great amusement. 

We made one reel of real slapstick 
comedy introducing a naughty boy who 
plays various pranks on his elders and 
finally meets with his just reward. The 
photograph shows the shooting of a scene 
in which he throws a bow] of porridge in 
an old woman’s face. The children always 
loved this film but the elders usually dis- 
approved of it! 

Besides these local films we showed one 
film taken in London partly by our 
camera-man and partly by others. The 
final scene of Trooping the Colour, for 
which we played a military march, proved 
to be one of the most popular items in the 
programme. We showed this film last and 
it ended with a trailer of the King and the 
National Anthem. 

Nearly all our shows were free and were 
given in the open air after dark. On arri- 
val at a place where we were to exhibit, 
the first thing to be done was to decide on 
the site, due consideration being given to 
the direction of the wind and to the 
accommodation of the audience. If the 
wind was strong it was necessary to have 
a building or trees to protect the screen. 
We had it blown down on two occasions. 
We started with a light jointed wooden 
frame, but soon abandoned this in favour 
of a stronger one made of one-inch pip- 
ing, which we had made for us at Iringa 
at a cost of just under /2. The frame 
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stood six fect from the ground and was 
supported by guy ropes. When this was 
erected the trailer with the engine and 
dynamo was wheeled into position some 
fifty yards away; the lorry was put broad- 
side on, 63 fect from the screen, and the 
projector box mounted on a board put 
across the sides. Cables connected the pro- 
jector box with the engine and with the 
two loud-speakers which were placed 
either behind or one on each side of the 
screen. 

Audiences would sit on the ground or 
on mats between the projector and the 
screen, Europeans being provided with a 
row of chairs immediately below the lorry. 
Chairs and forms wcrc often available also 
for chiefs and other senior natives. In- 
dians, who invariably attended in full 
force in the townships, would usually bring 
their own chairs and stools. Natives not 
wishing, or not having room, to sit would 
Stand round the sides or anywhere whence 
they could view the screen. Numbers 
varied from iess than two hundred to 
between four and five thousand. The 
screen being of pisin calico, the picture 
could be seen frora beth sides. Altogether 
the 95 displays given up to the middle of 
February were attcaded by approximately 
80,000 Africans, 1,300 Europeans and а 
large number of Indians. 

In a further article 1 hope to describe 
some of our experiences on tour, to give 
some account of the later Stages of the ex- 
periment and to State briefly the case for 
taking action, while there is yet time, to 
usc the cinema in Africa constructively as 
a means of enlightenment and healthy 
recreation, instead of allowing it to 
become, as it has already to a large extent 
in India, a source of demoralisation. 

G OSIS 


THE WAY OF IT | 


During these days of crisis many of our members have found themselves facing the issue 
of pacifism, no longer in theory but as a practical and immediate personal problem. The 
difficult conflict which this involves is well shown in the following, an imaginary conversa- 
tion which is typical of many actual ones. It was written before the present crisis but is even 
more to the point now. For permission to print it we are indebted to the author, Mr. James 
Lanspate Hopson and to Messrs. Масилет, Joseru, publishers of the book In Letters of Red, 


in which it first appeared earlier this year. 


HE put down Bertrand Russell's book 
A Which way to peace? and said: 
“Well, I think that hits the nail on the 
head." 

I said: “ You mean you don't fight 
whatever comes or goes? ” 

“Yes,” he said. “That’s where you 
Sand, too, isn't it? " 

“Мо,” I said. “I wish I did.” 
| He's twenty-two, just getting his teeth 
into a decent job. There's a girl, too. 

“ You surcly don’t support war? " he 
said. 

I could see he was on fire about it. Не 
said: “ Hang it all, you know what war is. 
You were in iv. You've said half a dozen 
times you'd have to be fetched between 
fixed bayonets next time." 

“I know," I said. 

He said: ‘‘ You've said: ‘ Concede that 
you'll fight for this or that and you’ll be 
caught—caught in the same old filthy, 
futile business of killing folk who’re 
victims the same as you.’ ” 

ёч у SS” 

“Well? Are you going back on it? " 

“ It's not so casy as it was." 


“The propaganda's got you—as you 


said it would if you deviated an inch." 

He was scornful. 

“Look here,” I said. “ Are you happy 
about Abyssinia, Spain, China? ” 

. Happy!" 

“ Do you see any means of stopping the 
Mussolinis of this world except by force? ” 

He said: “ What good would killing 
decent Italians do, or Germans, or 


Japanese? Would you burn up a child in 
Rome for one destroyed in Harar? Would 
you sack Tokio for the bombing of Nan- 
king? An eye for an eye—that ancient 
devil's argument! ” 

“It’s no good abusing me," I said. “I 
may be Stupid. I’m the war generation. 
Гуе been through all you're going 
through. I’ve run the whole gamut from 
going to France as a crusade to coming 
back disillusioned, cursing patriotism, 
nationalism and the rest of it.” 

“ And now,” he said, “ you're back to 
your beginning— war again, bands play- 
ing, marching men." 

He was bitter. 

“ No,” I said, “I’m not going back to 
my beginning. I think we're all a bit wiser 
than we were in 1914. Let's clear out of 
the way the things we agree about. The 
munitions ramp, for one. I see an aircraft 
armaments firm has just paid a hundred 
per cent. bonus. That sticks in my gizzard 
as much as yours. German colonies, too. 
I've never thought we'd any right to them. 
We need a new Peace Treaty." 

“ What are you coming to? " he said. 

“ You remember ex-soldiers everywhere 
going through a period of disillusion- 
ment?—truth about the war in books and 
plays—one treaty after another outlawing 
war : 

“I know," he said. “ You killed ten 
million men, and you sat back exhausted 
and called it Реасе.” 

“Yes,” I said. “I grant you that and 
more; Germany screwed down to pay im- 
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possible reparations—black French troops 
in the Ruhr—and, finally, Hitler rising 
from the torment. We missed our chance 
— missed the bus. We've a lot to answer 
for—the French possibly more.” m 

** And you want to start all over again, 
he said. “ Are you like the Bourbons— 
can you learn nothing? " T 

“ АП right," I said, ' ГЇЇ Sand the 
gibes." А 

“Ts it collective security you Stand for? 
he said. * This League of Nations that 
isn't half a league and whose purpose is 
to keep things as they are? Is it because 
your war will be approved by the League 
that your conscience will be salved? ’ 

** No," I said. “I agree it's only half a 
League. We've been, and are, like rich 
men telling poor devils in the distressed 
areas to be good lads and not stir up 
trouble, for God’s sake.” 

* You haven't much of a case left for 
war," he said. 

“ Wait a bit,” I said. 

* [s it for Russia you're going to fight? ” 
he said, “ Communism against Fascism— 
the men who murder from the top down 
against the men who murder from the 
bottom ир?” 

“ One's the devil and the other's the 
deep sea for me also,” I said. “ But there's 
this—so far as I can judge—Russia has 
enough on her plate not to want war, 
whereas Fascism — well, it needs no 
saying." 

“ Are you going to war because Musso- 
lini and Hitler and Co. are doing what 
the British Empire did in the good old 
days, grab territory and not be too scrupu- 
lous how it's done? " 

" Damn it, I won't grant we sank as 
low as the Fascists,” I said. “ We didn't 
use gas against natives or bomb towns or 
machine-gun fleeing women and children. 
The night before Trafalgar Nelson asked 
God for a victory for the benefit of Europe 
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in general and prayed that nori 
might tarnish it; h "ISCong, 
ug h t; he prayed that т Ndug 
victory humanity might be ter h, 
feature in the British Flee, » 3 comin. 
ce . N cet. lant 
Typical English smu 

v rdg s Eness and 
crisy," he said. hypo. 

[11 . 

can sa à 
+ You сап say so if you like» 5 

I believe we're the best of a i 

“Ta-ra!” he scoffed. « You] ot,» 
tending next that the lag war be pre. 
while, that it settled something а5 Worth 

It settled this," I said, «X. 
England were going to be that We j 

о А 2 Ф О be free Mer “£ 
the following twenty years, it ke, ы At 
for us, it provided a home for e y 
from Germany, it preserved santi € Jews 
bulwark against the oppressi E 

. o aS РР Sion now OV 
running tbe world. a 
Legless men Playing cornets f. 
pennies in the gutter," he said M 
Nun mus : K Ont 
forget that there are over eight thousand 
ex-service men in hospital beds and thar 
farmers in France are still digging up i 
bodies of Englishmen.” : 

5 No,” I said, “ I don’t forget that.” 

I suppose, he said, it'll be another 
war to end war? The same firm in new 
premises. 

“ That was H. G. Wells’s phrase,” | 
said. “He was like the тей of us—x. 
pected too much. The last war did some. 
thing to drive sense into us. Not enough.” 

“So we'll have to keep on having tresh 
ones at intervals—is that the idea?— 
inoculations that kill one half, that keep 
the rest immune for a while and then— 
put ourselves to the serum once more." 

“ Maybe,” I said. “1 know it sounds 2 
Gospel of Despair. What of your way: 
Suppose we all sit on our backsides and 
let the great Triumvirate—Germany, Italy 
and Japan—get on with the job of con- 
quering the world. What then? 

“I think it would be preferab a 
London destroyed. You've spent hee 
abroad, haven't you? Theyre not $ 


Said, 


> 
boo 


ad sorts, are they? You're assuming our 
jon-resistance would have no effect, 
you're wrong. There's jus as much 
decency at bottom over there as here— 

с enough to settle things amicably,” 


25 Amicably perhaps," I said, E When the 


Japanese arc installed in Melbourne and 
sydney and the Italians in Egypt and the 
Germans in South Africa and India. 
There'd bc war over the world even if we 
шей to keep out. Besides the number of 
out-and-out pacifists in England wouldn't 
do morc than fill Wembley and the White 


City. You'll do no more than get in the 


way if and when trouble starts. Your 
hearts are fine, but your heads aren't so 
ood. The time for extreme pacifism is 
gone, finished. There was a chance, per- 
haps, just after the war when we'd sunk 
the German fleet and the Weimar 
Republic was born. But we broke our 
promises to disarm; France, visionless, 
created the largest army the world's ever 
seen; and wc insisted on a mighty navy. 
What we failed to do and wouldn't do 
with a Germany weak, is six times as diffi- 
cult now she’s Strong. All the same, we 
ought to be just, and take the risk. But 
to be conquered by them couldn't be en- 
dured — Gocring in Whitehall — and 
Goebbels running The Times. Oh dear!” 

* You think we've no sense," he said. 
“But you're ready to face a war which, 
if Baldwin and Co. are right, will leave 
nothing worth living for when it's over? 
Civilisation—na poo." 

“Baldwin and Co.," I said, “have not 
been so conspicuously right about anything 
that they are bound to be right about this. 
Anyhow, Fascism itself is largely the end 
of civilisation as I value it." 

“Then you're back to 1914,” he said, 
" where you swore you'd never be. You're 
defeated.” 

“In one sense, yes,” I said. “ So far as 
1914 said: ‘We won't surrender to mili- 


I TUssianism—yes, the 
lib And in def 
Iberty you'll slau h 
bur > " he said. 5 
there's no other w if j 

35 NEN ay, or if its ` 

E bu. They'll i it, not I" 
s what war- 

sid he: ко Mongers have always 


^] believe th 
j € surest a 
said, йү Way to escape,” 1 


o leave the potential enemy in 
24 аа of our determination—let jos 
cea) Won't have a walk-over.” 

E ve imbibed the whole lot, haven't 
you? " he said. “ Your God is on the sid 
of the biggest armaments and the bist 
battalions, | suppose? Titles for the muni- 
к who are serving their country 

1¢ hundred per cent. profit, and 
machine-tools bought from Krupps to 
make the shells to blow German youths 
to bits. You won't cavil at that, when 
you've retreated so far? ” 

© You make me feel like hell,” I said. 

“You make me laugh like hell,” he 
said. “ Why don’t you shout for conscrip- 
tion? ” 

“Td do that, too,” I said, “ rather than 
come under foreign Fascism. Pd shout 
for it to-morrow to give us the power to 
keep order abroad and save the world 
from those who count no law but jungle 
law. You won’t deny that Britain to-day 
is a bulwark on the side of decency? ” 

“ І suppose so,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “ hadn't we better be 
as powerful as we can? 

He said: ^ But I don't trust this Govern- 
ment, anyway, to use its strength to work 
for a good peace. I don't trust them not 
to use it for Imperialistic ends.” 

* No," I said, “ I don't altogether trust 
them myself. If they were doing their best 
to make it difficult for me to say “Pi 
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possible reparations—black French troops 
in the Ruhr—and, finally, Hitler rising 
from the torment. We missed our chance 
— missed the bus. We've a lot to answer 
for—the French possibly more.” m 

** And you want to start all over again, 
he said. “ Are you like the Bourbons— 
can you learn nothing? " T 

“ АП right," I said, ' ГЇЇ Sand the 
gibes." А 

“Ts it collective security you Stand for? 
he said. * This League of Nations that 
isn't half a league and whose purpose is 
to keep things as they are? Is it because 
your war will be approved by the League 
that your conscience will be salved? ’ 

** No," I said. “I agree it's only half a 
League. We've been, and are, like rich 
men telling poor devils in the distressed 
areas to be good lads and not stir up 
trouble, for God’s sake.” 

* You haven't much of a case left for 
war," he said. 

“ Wait a bit,” I said. 

* [s it for Russia you're going to fight? ” 
he said, “ Communism against Fascism— 
the men who murder from the top down 
against the men who murder from the 
bottom ир?” 

“ One's the devil and the other's the 
deep sea for me also,” I said. “ But there's 
this—so far as I can judge—Russia has 
enough on her plate not to want war, 
whereas Fascism — well, it needs no 
saying." 

“ Are you going to war because Musso- 
lini and Hitler and Co. are doing what 
the British Empire did in the good old 
days, grab territory and not be too scrupu- 
lous how it's done? " 

" Damn it, I won't grant we sank as 
low as the Fascists,” I said. “ We didn't 
use gas against natives or bomb towns or 
machine-gun fleeing women and children. 
The night before Trafalgar Nelson asked 
God for a victory for the benefit of Europe 
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in general and prayed that nori 
might tarnish it; h "ISCong, 
ug h t; he prayed that т Ndug 
victory humanity might be ter h, 
feature in the British Flee, » 3 comin. 
ce . N cet. lant 
Typical English smu 

v rdg s Eness and 
crisy," he said. hypo. 

[11 . 

can sa à 
+ You сап say so if you like» 5 

I believe we're the best of a i 

“Ta-ra!” he scoffed. « You] ot,» 
tending next that the lag war be pre. 
while, that it settled something а5 Worth 

It settled this," I said, «X. 
England were going to be that We j 

о А 2 Ф О be free Mer “£ 
the following twenty years, it ke, ы At 
for us, it provided a home for e y 
from Germany, it preserved santi € Jews 
bulwark against the oppressi E 

. o aS РР Sion now OV 
running tbe world. a 
Legless men Playing cornets f. 
pennies in the gutter," he said M 
Nun mus : K Ont 
forget that there are over eight thousand 
ex-service men in hospital beds and thar 
farmers in France are still digging up i 
bodies of Englishmen.” : 

5 No,” I said, “ I don’t forget that.” 

I suppose, he said, it'll be another 
war to end war? The same firm in new 
premises. 

“ That was H. G. Wells’s phrase,” | 
said. “He was like the тей of us—x. 
pected too much. The last war did some. 
thing to drive sense into us. Not enough.” 

“So we'll have to keep on having tresh 
ones at intervals—is that the idea?— 
inoculations that kill one half, that keep 
the rest immune for a while and then— 
put ourselves to the serum once more." 

“ Maybe,” I said. “1 know it sounds 2 
Gospel of Despair. What of your way: 
Suppose we all sit on our backsides and 
let the great Triumvirate—Germany, Italy 
and Japan—get on with the job of con- 
quering the world. What then? 

“I think it would be preferab a 
London destroyed. You've spent hee 
abroad, haven't you? Theyre not $ 


Said, 


> 
boo 


ad sorts, are they? You're assuming our 
jon-resistance would have no effect, 
you're wrong. There's jus as much 
decency at bottom over there as here— 

с enough to settle things amicably,” 


25 Amicably perhaps," I said, E When the 


Japanese arc installed in Melbourne and 
sydney and the Italians in Egypt and the 
Germans in South Africa and India. 
There'd bc war over the world even if we 
шей to keep out. Besides the number of 
out-and-out pacifists in England wouldn't 
do morc than fill Wembley and the White 


City. You'll do no more than get in the 


way if and when trouble starts. Your 
hearts are fine, but your heads aren't so 
ood. The time for extreme pacifism is 
gone, finished. There was a chance, per- 
haps, just after the war when we'd sunk 
the German fleet and the Weimar 
Republic was born. But we broke our 
promises to disarm; France, visionless, 
created the largest army the world's ever 
seen; and wc insisted on a mighty navy. 
What we failed to do and wouldn't do 
with a Germany weak, is six times as diffi- 
cult now she’s Strong. All the same, we 
ought to be just, and take the risk. But 
to be conquered by them couldn't be en- 
dured — Gocring in Whitehall — and 
Goebbels running The Times. Oh dear!” 

* You think we've no sense," he said. 
“But you're ready to face a war which, 
if Baldwin and Co. are right, will leave 
nothing worth living for when it's over? 
Civilisation—na poo." 

“Baldwin and Co.," I said, “have not 
been so conspicuously right about anything 
that they are bound to be right about this. 
Anyhow, Fascism itself is largely the end 
of civilisation as I value it." 

“Then you're back to 1914,” he said, 
" where you swore you'd never be. You're 
defeated.” 

“In one sense, yes,” I said. “ So far as 
1914 said: ‘We won't surrender to mili- 


I TUssianism—yes, the 
lib And in def 
Iberty you'll slau h 
bur > " he said. 5 
there's no other w if j 

35 NEN ay, or if its ` 

E bu. They'll i it, not I" 
s what war- 

sid he: ко Mongers have always 


^] believe th 
j € surest a 
said, йү Way to escape,” 1 


o leave the potential enemy in 
24 аа of our determination—let jos 
cea) Won't have a walk-over.” 

E ve imbibed the whole lot, haven't 
you? " he said. “ Your God is on the sid 
of the biggest armaments and the bist 
battalions, | suppose? Titles for the muni- 
к who are serving their country 

1¢ hundred per cent. profit, and 
machine-tools bought from Krupps to 
make the shells to blow German youths 
to bits. You won't cavil at that, when 
you've retreated so far? ” 

© You make me feel like hell,” I said. 

“You make me laugh like hell,” he 
said. “ Why don’t you shout for conscrip- 
tion? ” 

“Td do that, too,” I said, “ rather than 
come under foreign Fascism. Pd shout 
for it to-morrow to give us the power to 
keep order abroad and save the world 
from those who count no law but jungle 
law. You won’t deny that Britain to-day 
is a bulwark on the side of decency? ” 

“ І suppose so,” he said. 

“Then,” I said, “ hadn't we better be 
as powerful as we can? 

He said: ^ But I don't trust this Govern- 
ment, anyway, to use its strength to work 
for a good peace. I don't trust them not 
to use it for Imperialistic ends.” 

* No," I said, “ I don't altogether trust 
them myself. If they were doing their best 
to make it difficult for me to say “Pi 
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A your so-called 
cr, maim, poison and 


fight,’ they couldn't do it better.’ 

* Look here,” he said, “ if a man’s dead, 
he’s dead. If a child's blinded, it’s blinded. 
Nothing can justify it. Life’s sacred.” 

“Is it? " I said. “ Guernica—Shanghai 
. There'll be no peace and quiet so 
long as murder can be done, and got away 
with. England is peaceful because we 
won't tolerate Al Capones.” 

“Thats їрє,” he said. “ You, can't 
argue from life within the State to inter- 
national relations. It's not the samc. You 
won't deny that a majority in all nations 
are good, decent folk? " 

“Мо, I don't deny that." 

` And,” he said, "that the job is to 
bring all decent folk everywhere into 
alliance. We shan't do it by building up 
armies against cach other and shouting 
abuse.” 

** No," I said, “ we shan t. But it's the 
job of the decent folk abroad to take 
charge of their Governments, isn't it? 
And they're not doing it. If people are so 
led and misguided as to be doing devil's 
work, and become willing agents in every 
sort of outrage, they've got to be dealt 
with.” 

“Even with bombs and gas, I suppose?” 

“ Even so, if there’s no other way—until 
such time as they come to their senses." 

“Youve given up hope," he said. 
** You've no faith. Arm to the teeth, out- 
do every other nation, bigger guns, morc 
‘planes, more men-o-war, worse gas. 
That’s it, isn't it? You've no faith any 
more. No wonder we're on the road to 
war.” 

“1 know,” I said, “that what I say 
sounds like poppycock. All the same, we'll 
be on the road to war only if the demo- 
cracies don’t make it plain that nothing’s 
to be got by threats and aggression; we 
shall be on the road to it unless we're 
obviously so determined and united and 
ready that it won’t pay the bandits to Start 
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the world war they're thinking about.” 

" Well," he said, “ you seem to have con- 
vinced yourself pretty well. So you look 
like having the pleasure of fighting to pre- 
serve a swollen empire that you know 
we've no right to, or to defend a Peace 
Treaty that you know to be bad, and, in- 
cidentally, to kill people you know don’t 
want war any more than you do and who 
arc as decent as you are, and you'll know 
in doing it that you'll enrich the munitions- 
makers and the skunks and the profitecrs 
who stay at home—just as you did before 
and you'll also know that when you've 
finished the job the world will be in ruins 
at your feet." 

" [can grant vou all, or nearly all that,” 
I said, “ and after Гус done it there’ll be 
a residue. And its this—that we hold 
somcthing that ought not to be allowed to 
depart from this carth without a struggle 
—] mean the English way of life, I mean 
the liberty and freedom that are inStinct 
in us, I mean the British way of treating 
native peoples, [ mean our syštem of jus- 
tice—faulty though it may be—I mean our 
free Press, our free speech, I mean our 
sportsmanship, much as it has fun poked 
at it. Granted we are hypocritical and 
smug and complacent and snobbish, | 
reckon that in the lump we're as good a 
crowd as this planct has turned out up 
to now, and that for us to fall before the 
onslaught of Fascism would be a descent 
towards barbarism.” 

He got up to go. " It will be the same 
as last time," he said. “ It will demand 
morc courage to refuse to fight than to 

2 
go. 
“I reckon," I said, “ we shall all be in 
it, anyhow. But, there were times when 
war wasn't so pleasant in the trenches 
either. Have you noticed how few of the 
Pacifists of the last war are out-and-out 
Pacifists now? Snowden would have 
attacked Mussolini; Allen of Hurtwood, 


Norman Angell—collcctivists.”” 

“ They're old or middle-aged,” hc said. 
“ The future road and the right road lies 
with us—we who didn’t fight and will 
never fight in your old murderous way. 
Whatever happens, I'll kecp out of it.” 

“Unless I'm sadly wrong about you, 
you won't," I said. “ Darned few of us 
will.” 

“ By God,” he said, “I never thought 
I'd live to hear you glorify war.” 

“Come,” I said. “ Why the hell should 


you think you have all the virtues? Every 


word І utter, or shall utter, will only be’ 


to try and keep war away from us. But 
to go about now shouting: ‘We won’t 
fight,’ knowing in our hearts we'll fight 
if the worst comes to the worst, is the 
surcst way to get into trouble. We wobbled 
into the last war. Your way will take us 
wobbling into the next.” 

“Not me," he said. 

“And what will you do? ” 


“ Go to prison, I suppose, and curse the 
old men who’ve taken us into it—as you 
cursed the old men of your day.” 

* If war should come,” I said, “ whether 
England's case is good, or only moderately 
good, nearly all the decent folk on all sides 
of you, from the best off to the worst off, 
will fight. And when you see the chaps 
you arc fond of and admire dying and 
being wounded for what they think is 
rght—you won't be able to stand it. 
You'll go and join in. That's what hap- 
pened last time, and what will always 
happen." 

“ That’s the worst thing of all," he said, 
“to be fighting, knowing in your heart of 
hearts you may be wrong to do it—getting 
killed for an illusion." 

“I know,” I said. 

* By Heaven," he said, “ I won't do it." 

“ Well, God help you," I said. “ And 
all the rest of us." 

J. L. Hopson. 


A NEW TREASURY 


Perhaps it is not inappropriate that it is 
possible to draw attcntion to a revised edition 
of the Toc Ч Treasury of Prayers and Praises 
just after the critical days through which the 
world has passed. The whole question of 
prayer must have become in those days a very 
personal and urgent issue for thousands of 
people. It doubiless raised intellectual dith- 
culties in many minds. This new edition of 
the Treasury docs not of course talk about 
prayer; there are books of all sorts which do. 
It may, however, more adequately than irs 
predecessor meet the needs of those to whom 
prayer has recently become more real. 

Though indeed the Revisers had not such 
people in mind when they were at work, this 
new collection is, as they say in their Fore- 
word, “rather different from its predeces- 
sors . . . It is intended for both individual 
and corporate use, for it is hoped that mem- 
bers will turn to it for their private dcvotions 


and thanks, Groups and Branches for family 
prayers." Many more prayers arc included 
but these have mostly, it appears, been drawn 
from Toc H ‘sources’ "to prevent the 
Treasury from becoming but another antho- 
logy." The omission of hymns and certain 
Litanies, which can be found elsewhere, seems 
to be sound since the Treasury has seldom 
bcen useful as a Service Book. 

Additions which may be welcomed are the 
Sentences of Approach, Ejaculations and a 
much enlarged section entitled ‘Think on 
these things,’ for “it is hoped that men will 
turn to this book not merely when they have 
to ‘lead prayers’ but in the quiet moments 
of their lives, when worship is best expressed 
by silence—when the heart truly waits upon 
the Lord and renews its strength." 

The price of the new edition, which is 
clothed in a differently coloured cover, is od. 

F. E. F. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From the Eastern London Area 


HE last despatch from this Area was writ- 

ten nearly a year ago. It has been an in- 
teresting experience reading it and then allow- 
ing one’s mind to wander over the period since 
it was written. Perhaps it is not surprising but 
the same things have been happening in the 
period now under review as were chronicled 
last time. The people and places have dif- 
ferent names but their experiences are just the 
same. This should undoubtedly provoke us 
to serious thought, but the best I can rise to is 
the suggestion that the Editor might issue a 
model despatch with blanks left for names 
of people and places to be filled in by Area 
Correspondents. The former’s desire for copy 
would be satisfied and the latter would be 
saved many sleepless hours. 

Early in the year the Area said good-bye to 
David Wallace who left the Staff to return to 
the full-time ministry in Birkenhead. East 
London has always had a special interest in 
David for he served his Toc H apprenticeship 
as Branch Padre in Poplar, afterwards join- 
ing the Staff and serving for over seven years 
first in North London and latterly in his old 
Area. Like most of us, David 

"1... was loved by them 

By whom he best was known." 
We wish Mrs. Wallace and himself many 
happy tomorrows. After David came John 
Palmer who arrived in the Area from Bir- 
mingham en route for North London; he only 
stayed three months, long enough to make 
and help many friends but wc wish it could 
have been longer. 

During the year extension has gone on 
steadily. Groups have been recognised at 
Barkingside, Elm Park, Stanford le Hope, 
and Thorpe Bay, while Bowers Gifford and 
Upminster have been promoted to Branch 
Status. Elm Park and Upminster arc off- 
shoots of the Hornchurch Branch who now 
have a family of three and both parent and 
children are all doing well. Efforts to form 
new Units proceed at Rainham and Abridge 
but when one considers that opportunities for 
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extension are almost limitless the present pace 
of growth cannot bc regarded as anything like 
satisfactory. In this connection we are con- 
cerned about the Branch situated in a densely 
populated area. With the usual membership 
of thirty, and meeting one night a week, it 
is obvious that many men are being excluded 
from our fellowship and our influence in the 
community is sullering. The suggestion is a 
number of sections of the parent Branch, 
mccting on different evenings but using the 
same headquarters. There are difficulties in 
the idea but they are considering it and may 
try to get at least one Branch to experiment 
along these lines. 

The division of the Districts, hinted at in 
the last despatch, has been carried through. 
Instead of four 'l'eams we now have six and 
once they seule down we think the change 
will more than justify itself. Already, new 
leadership has been produced, and this is as 
it should be. 

All the world loves o wedding, and this is 
especially true of Fast London. During the 
year there | been a number in the Area 
but we can only mention two, Keith Fraser 
and Ernie Elesclgrave. It is generally ad- 
mitted thar Keith hes done more than any 
other man to put "Гос Ef on the map in East 
London. We wish Mrs. Fraser and himself 
every happiness and are glad that they have 
decided to live in the Area. Ernie Heselgrave 
has also given faithful service both on District 
Teams and on the Arca Executive; he comes 
from Yorkshire and his ambition is to bat all 
day without scoring. 

The Arca and District leaders have just held 
their usual weck-end when we were privileged 
to have the presence and leadership of Alec 
Churcher. The theme was how to make the 
instrument Toc H more effective for the 
spreading of the Kingdom of God. Some of 
the thoughts that emerged from our dis- 
cussions may be worth mentioning. Toc H 
is in danger of becoming rigid, particularly 
with regard to the admission of men to mem- 


bership; it is a strange commentary on Еусгу- 
mans’ Club that at its door men should find 
hindrances to their entrance. We need to 
remove the wrappings of the years and reveal 
Toc H as it is, a very simple thing, a Family 
striving to spread the Family Spirit. Pro- 
grammes are on the whole better but their 
presentation is weak, the lighter side of the 
weekly mecting is not unimportant and in his 
own way the Clown may be as valuable as 
the Pilot. ° The Pilots job needs reinter- 
preting; we seem to have condemned him to 
a kind of lay pastorate and expected him to 
personify all our inhibitions. We didn’t de- 
cide anything but we inhaled copious draughts 
of fresh air which takes some doing in a 
smoke-laden atmosphere. 


‘This despatch seems to have said more and 
more about less and less. We have been 
thinking again these last few weeks of John 
Drinkwater’s lovely little play X = O and the 
longing of the Young Trojan :— 


“jt would be grand, if Troy 
Would use us as we might be used 
To build and sing 
And make her market places honest 
And show her people that all evil 
Is the lethargic mind."' 


Toc H can do something about this, a great 
deal if we will. The past is our inspiration bur 
the present is our opportunity—may we know 
the day of our visitation and not be unworthy 


of it. Jos 


From Eas tern Canada 


Without a doubt the psychologists have a 
name for it but, at the moment, 1 can't think 
of one—] refer ro the peculiar. mental dis- 
order which has prevented members in 
Eastern Canada from writing to the JourNar 
in recent years. Perhaps it is just bashfulness 
or perhaps all the journalistic energy in the 
Region is exper ded in providing copy for that 
literary. masie roiece the Тос Н Chronicle, 
Canada. Perhaps! 

At any tate this humble scribe has decided 
to go farther afield and beard the editorial lion 
of the Jounxar. The reason for all this rush- 
ing in is chicíly to he found in the fact that 
there have been several very interesting devel- 
opments in Eastern. Canada recently in con- 
nection with bovs’ work, which I feel merir 
mention and comment. 

Toc H here has been becoming more and 
more conscious of the need of increased boys’ 
work and of the fact that the membership of 
the Movement is well fitted to do it, provided 
it gives sufficient thought and effort to the 
production of good work. For a number of 
years Toc H members who are interested in 
the Scout Movement have been providing 
good leadership to boys in several of the larger 
centres and at the present time approximately 
twelve Scout Troups and Cub Packs are being 
run by Toc H members. This, added to the 


work which members аге doing in connection 
with Rovering and Scout Committees, 
amounts to a considerable contribution which 
Toc H is making, in a very quiet way, to boys' 
work in Ontario, and Quebec, through the 
Scout Movement. 


This is, of course, as it should be and Scouts. 


in Toc H cannot be too strongly commended 
for carrying out service in this way, but of 
recent years the membership has awakened to 
the fact that there is also a need for boys’ work 
along slightly different lines. 

One of the most interesting developments 
along different lines has been the formation of 
the Artaban Boys’ Club by Padre Holmes in 
Toronto for “teen” age boys. This club, 
modclled on the lines of a club of the same 
name in British Columbia, was started in a 
very simple way about four years аро. It was 
started in a rather depressed section of 
Toronto with a small group of boys meeting 
in a loft over a garage. The Club was gradu- 
ally increased in size, and hobby groups were 
organised: stamp-collecting, wood-working, 
painting and the like. Baseball was encour- 
aged in the spring and autumn and ice hockey 
in winter. Then Padre Holmes ran a camp 
in the summer—first for one weck, but for 
the past two years for two wecks. 

The Camp has been very much of a success 
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and has been operated with the minimum: of 
equipment and expense. It has been possible 
in Camp to do many things which it is much 
harder to accomplish ordinarily in the Club. 
Strict but not harsh rules, a tradition of good 
sportsmanship, plenty of games and plain 
food have combined to do much for the 
youngsters, 

The Padre’s object has, of course, been to 
build character and very definite results are 
apparent. 

There is room for considerable enlargement 
of the Club and its Camp and the membership 
of Toc H here is working towards that end. 
It is hoped that the number of hobby groups 
will be much increased, better accommodation 
obtained and a permanent camp-site secured 
before long. If these aims are attained, it will 
be possible to take care of a much larger 
number of boys, which is most desirable, as 
very little is being done in the locality in 
question for voungsters in their teens. 

In Montreal, boys’ work apart from Scout- 
ing, has centred around the Sailors’ Institute, 
the Sawbridge Boys’ Farm and Iverley Settle- 
ment. It will be realised that Montreal is a 

. very cosmopolitan city of ‘over 1,000,000 in- 
habitants and provides ample opportunity for 
youngsters at a “ loose спа” from ships to get 
into trouble. Toc H helps the Sailors’ Institure 
in summer by taking a batch of boys from 
ships in port across to the South Shore of the 
Si. Lawrence every week and providing swim- 
ming. eats and a sing-song. The lads appear 
to enjoy this very much, especially the swim, 
a rare luxury, it seems, in the life of a sailor. 

The Sawbridge Boys’ Farm—an establish- 
ment in the Laurentian Mountains. without 
walls or guards, designed to help lads who 
have gotten on the “ wrong side” of society 
to straighten things out—has asked Toc H to 
help by meeting boys returning to Montreal, 
helping them to find good friends and get a 
job. The membership of Toc H in Montreal 
has been doing what it can to help—fairly 
frequent trips are made to the Farm. so that 
the boys may come to know Toc Н, lads are 
met upon their return to Montreal and several 
have been placed in permanent employment. 

The Iverley Settlement job is not so diff- 
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cult, but demands patience and dependability 
on the part of leaders. Members help in the 
various forms of recreation provided, especial- 
ly at the street playground, taking charge of 
games and preserving the peace when neces 
sary. 

I have mentioned these jobs which Toc Н 
is doing in some detail because I am quite con 
vinced that work amongst children between 
ten and sixteen years of age, living in the 
poorer sections of grcat modern citics, is of 
almost incalculable importance. Repeatedly, 
we are told by the Wardens of prisons, crimi- 
nologists and psychiatrists, that a very large 
percentage of crime and social maladjustment 
could be prevented by proper training and 
carc for children in slums. Yet cvery year the 
Canadian Government finds it necessary to 
add to the number of institutions used speci- 
fically for persons who have either quarreled 
with society, or been found too undesirable, by 
society, to be left at large. Much is being 
done, it is truc by the Churches, the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, the Big Brother Movement 
and other organisations, besides the Govern- 
ments, but there is a deplorable shortage of 
reliable voluntary workers to supplement and 
assist the work which ts being done by “ pro 
Morcover, there is far too great 
a tendency to rel on professional workers for 
the correction oi social problems. Such pro- 
blems will nor, 1 Lec] sure, be effectively dealt 
with until “every man " takes a real interest 
in them (which means more than an occa 
sional and reluctant donation for social ser- 
vice) and a much larger proportion of the 
younger men in the larger cities takes an active 
part in work amongst boys in slum districts. 

It is very evident that Тос Н in Eastern 
Canada is on the right track in encouraging 
an increase of boys’ work in poor districts 
carried out by young men who are voluntary 
workers. The Movement is thanked for its 
assistance repeatedly and urged to increase 
the scope of its work. All this proves the 
existence of a real need and the fact that pro- 
fessional workers are far from unappreciative, 
but it also drives home two important facts :-- 

1. The work must be increased. 

2. It can only be increased when there are 

more reliable voluntary workers. 


fessionals.” 
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It is hardly to be wondered that professional 
social workers somctimes become a little 
critical and irritable with their voluntary 
helpers when even the small amount of work 
done by such helpers is unreliable. 

Work taken on must be well done, or the 
Movement is unfaithful to its trust. The 
membership here has commenced to make a 
useful contribution through boys’ work. The 
net value of that work will depend on the 
volume of work done and the quality of it. 

In conclusion [ would stress one point 


already mentioncd—that is the fact that 
socicty as a whole (especially in North 
America) should take a more active part in 
the actual doing of social service, over and 
above paying for it. Toc H is a nucleus with 
in society which, if its work is raised to a 
sufficiently high standard, can greatly influ- 
ence society as a whole in that direction by 
training young men to assume a responsible 
attitude towards the problems of the com- 
munity—and beyond. 
J. К. J. 


From the North W estern Area 


The events of the past few weeks have 
made it difficult, if not impossible, to give an 
orderly presentation of items of news and in- 
formation about the North Western Area. 
What might have been written in mid- 
September would seem irrelevant now. If 
Toc H were a tidy little society that would 
not be so; but because we are concerned; ‘ to 
seck the will of Christ in the solution of all 
problems: “to influence the formation of 
public opinion ^; and with the study of local 
and international conditions and their effect 
on men's liv he life of our units, the wres'- 
lings of ou: Diswicr Teams, and the delibera 
tions of our Arca Executives have been given 
a new significance. Rather is it, that the real 
significance of our movement is made clear 
to us; and our purpose becomes invested with 
à new sensc of urgency. 

The inditlerence o£ large numbers of people 
to the great issues involved to-dav, must be a 
matter of concern for every member of Toc Н. 
What do we mean and intend by Democracy? 
What is the Doctrine of Man which it as- 
sumes? What is the religious pattern on 
which it is built, without the maintenance of 
which Democracy cannot exist? What is the 
purpose of the life of Man and of Society? 
We sincerely hope and pray that our units 
will eschew “Travel Talks by Outside 
Speakers,” and, at the risk of thinking them- 
selves highbrow, address themselves morc 
frequently than they do, to such real, living, 
questions. The leadership tor such thought, 
discussion, and any action which might 


follow, is already without our units; but there 
should be less inclination to await guidance 
and leadership from without. Our Family 
prayers should bridge the gap between our 
discussions and our jobs. 

I sat down to write this bit of the Family 
Chronicle with the feeling that it might be- 
come “ An essay in Impatience” to which I 
might give such a misleading title as “ Why 
Egg Collections leave me cold ";—but again 
the memory of some wise words of Т. S. Elior 
overtakes те :— 

** Tt ought not to be necessary for me to insist 
that thc final aims of the churchman. and the 
aims of the sccular reformer are very different. 
So far as the aims of the latter are for true 
social justice, they ought to be comprehended 
by the former. But one reason why the lot 
of the secular reformer or revolutionist seems 
to me to be easier is this: that for the most 
part he conceives of the evil of the world as 
something external to himself. They are 
thought of either as completely impersonal, so 
that there is nothing to alter but machinery; 
or if there is evil /ncarnate, it is always in- 
carnate in the other people—a class, a race, 
the politicians, the bankers, the armament 
makers. and so forth—never in oneself. There 
are individual exceptions; but so far as a man 
secs the nced for converting himself as well 
as the World, he is approximating to the 
rcligious point of view. But for most pcople, 
to be able to simplify issues so as to sce only 
the definite external enemy, is extremely ex- 
hilarating. and brings about the bright eye 
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and springy step that go so well with the 
political uniform. 

This is an exhilaration that the Christian 
must deny himself. It came from an a rtificial 
stimulant bound to have bad after effects. 1t 
causes pride, either individual or collective, 


and pride brings its own doom. For only in 
humility, charity and pou e most of all 
perh: aps humility—can we be prepared to re- 
ceive the grace of God without which human 
Operations are vain.” 


From Australia 


A transfer of place-names from old to new 
countries is a natural outcome of the pioncer’s 
love for the place of his birth but the result 
sometimes gives a shock to the visitor from 
the Old Country. One does not expect to find 
the names of Lakeland villages attached to 
down-town suburbs, and yet one has to ad- 
mire the desire for something more than a 
mere memory that this practice expresses. 
One of the strangest instances of this in 
Australia is that of a namc-transfer from a 
large smoke-ridden industrial English city to 
a small country town among the hills with a 
towering sugar-loaf mountain in the back. 
ground and agricultural peace and tranquillity 
all around. Isolated from their neighbours the 
inhabitants of this town have developed a 
community life which is entirely self- 
dependent. 

The town is very proud of its Toc H Group. 
Week by weck the dozen members mect to 
gether; the local baker in the chair, the post 
master as secretary, piloted by the manager ої 
a drapery store with a carpenter holding thc 
purse-strings. From the very earliest begin- 
nings the members havc had а determination 
to try out to the full the principle of team 
work in service, and the resulting freshness of 
the family life has given a lead to units in 
much larger towns and cities. 

If ever there was an excuse for the cry “ we 
can't find jobs " this town seemed to provide 
it, but a combination of imagination, energy 
and constant alertness has made such a plca 
completely worthless. The first experiment 
came from a realisation that swimming 
facilities for the youth of the town were non 
existent. A creek ran near by, and with loads 
of cement and much labour willing hands 
constructed a swimming-pool, now gratefully 
used by young and old alike. 
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and after à исбот of the sciorning-bool. 
The second job undertaken was to trans- 
form the long main street of the town by the 
planting of saplings, shrubs and flowers. this 
m: iking a contribution to the beautifying of 
the town and the creating of a civic pride not 


to be despised. 


The most recent, and perhaps most ad- 
venturous, experiment was undertaken when 
it was realised that in the event of a fire help 
had to be obtained from some twenty-five 
miles àway—often too latc. The Group 
decided to turn itself into a volunteer firc- 
brigade. Instruction was received and even- 
tually the necessary tests were passed for 
oficial recognition, The equipment consists 
solely of a reel and a length of hose carricd 


? 


on a home-made trailer. The “ һге-спріпе ’ 
is a member's car and the “ fire-station " a 
corrugated-iron shanty built by the members. 
Alarms for the streets and for the members’ 
houses were made and installed, and constant 
drilling has produced a standard of efficiency 
which, coupled with enthusiasm, has given 
the town an assct of real worth and uscful- 


ness. 


A. M. C. 


A BAG OF BOOKS 


Happy Fortnight. By Frank Stanley. Peter Davies, Ltd. 8/6. 


This book should be read, and not because 
of its literary standard but because of the stark 
nakedness of the narrative. It is an auto- 
biography of fourteen days in the life of a 
common houscbreaker and Frank Stanley 
gives in detail the nefarious escapades of a 
thief. It is no romantic “ Raffles ” story but 
grimly business-like. The author has spent 
the greater part of twenty years serving a sen- 
tence in various prisons and his happy fort- 


night was a brici break of freedom, during 
which time he had made upon him the com- 
pelling demends of à very moving friendship. 
There is unslerlving the whole story a moving 


passion of frustrated love designed to spend 
itself for осу. The last few chapters of the 


ж * 


book are the most important, for Stanley, 
facing the prospect of ten years preventive 
detention, finds the friendship for which he 
craves; friends who gain for him the chance to 
prove himself within a community, and he 
ends his book revelling in a sense of freedom 
saying, “I found . . . . a sense of peace and 
a sensc of regret and also the sensation of 
something which I expected to find. Whar 
was it? I hardly knew myself." 

Knowing Stanley, I think he has been 
helped to find himself and surely this is the 
task set to us in the family of Toc Н. We 
should, by the help of God, be enabled ro 


help men find themselves. 


J. B. D. 


* % 


The Freedom of the Streets. Ву Jack Common. Secker & Warburg. 65. 


Despite endless blue books, charity or- 
ganisation services and continuous appeals to 
help this or that section of our working com- 
munity, we arc still surprisingly ignorant of 
the lives of the people themselves. 

Here is a book which may help to dispel 
this ignorance and increase our understand- 
ing; written without indignation or noisy 
ragc, not languishing in pity but bearing the 
authentic tang of working class life. In read- 
ing it one can understand something of the 
force which helped to build powerful Trade 
Unions and whose skill still makes possible 
the building of giant ships like our modern 
Cunarders. 

The tradition of the streets is a rich one and 


in the light of it one begins to see a pattern 
emerging which is social in its very essence, 
and which, while apparently anti-social in its 
expression, has a power of life rarely exempli- 
fied in any other class to-day. 

" Working men do not like to be taken 
apart from the gang they grow up in and 
shaped by cducation for a semi-isolated and 
semi-educated position. They feel that the 
first thing is to be with their pals.” 

The last phrase is significant; it means that 
the traditional philosophy of the streets 
recognises a fundamental principle in life 
which as yet some avowedly Christian people 
have failed to appreciate, namely, "that a 
man finds the meaning and fulfilment of life 
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in a community of persons." 

The book raises implicitly thc whole ques- 
tion of the art of communication between 
different strata of society, for while we speak 
a common language in terms of words the 
meaning of the words is largely determined 
by the content of experience we are seeking 
to describe. Since this content varics so con- 
siderably between the classes it would appear 
that nothing short of an act of imaginative 
insight will make communication possible. 

While in the main I would agree that this 
is true, at whatever level it takes place, the 
descriptive method adopted in this book sug- 
gests that any biographical form, whether 


They Dared to Live. By R. M. Bartlett. 


“ It is ло? true that the giants are dead! " 
declares the author in his preface to this 
stirring little book, and in support of this 
statement he tells us the life-storics of twenty- 
five men and women of our time, all of 
whom have been pioneers in their own 
fields of effort and all of whom have 
most certainly scorned the ways of case and 
safety. Twelve nations are represented by 
these twenty-five personalities, and I must 
confess that on scanning the list only nine 
were known, even as names, to me. It 
is hardly to be expected that in just over a 
hundred pages the author should succeed in 


making all of them really “come alive.” 


World Community. 


That European Society is in a state of 
disintegration and that the most notable 
attempts at the re-making of community are 
based upon ideas which are not of eternal 
and absolute value is not a new story. For- 
tunately not much of this book is taken up 
with such background painting. Mr. Paton, 
who, as Secretary to the International Mis- 
sionary Council, has exceptional opportuni- 
ties of seeing a picture of the Church Univer- 
sal (for ordinary people won’t this word do 
instead of Oecumenical?) reproduces that 
picture for his readers’ honestly. Не clearly 
distinguishes between what the Church 
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that of a class or person, has potentially the 
power to communicate experience irrespective 
of its origin. This particular issue demands 
much more careful thought than we have 
given it hitherto, since our major difficulty in 
understanding new experiences is brought 
about by our using language which fails to 
describe these experiences adequately in 
terms of life to-day. 

This all sounds very dull, but read the book 
itself and feel its zest, its salt humour and, 
above all, its strength; it is the bare bones ої 
sociology clothed in flesh and blood. 


MR 


2s. 6d. 


especially when he is such an unashamed 
hero-worshipper; for there is, perhaps, too 
much light and too little shade in his pen- 
pictures to produce entirely convincing por- 
traits. But £ do not wish to appear ungrate- 
ful to Mr. Bartlert. Within the limits that 
space has set him he has done a good job, and 
if he only succeeds in whetting the appetites 
of his readers to discover more about his sub- 
jects, his book will have been worth while. 
Some Тос Lí units will possibly like to use 
the book for reading aloud at meetings, 
although not all the men and women des- 
cribed are yet ameng the Elder Brethren. 
A. G. C. 


Student Christian Movement Press. 


By William Paton. Student Christian Movement Press. 5s. 


might be and what the Church is, and 
despite all the criticisms—division, insin- 
cerity, irrelevance and so on—which are 
dealt with very fairly, there remains a con- 
viction that the Church, for the most part 
being conscious of its failure, is powerful 
not for what it is but for what it is 
becoming. 

" How many Christians in Britain realise 
the astonishing expansion of Christianity 
that has taken place during the last century 
and a half? ”—ап achievement which "is 
perhaps the most astonishing in all Chris- 
tian history." А survey is made of thc 


advance of the Church in non-Christian 
lands—a province we have often thought is 
the peculiar possession of rather odd and 
missionary-minded pcople. The choice of this 
province for examples of the Church's work 
is deliberate, It challenges us with the ques- 
tion—are not Christians in the un-Chris- 
tianised West face to face with just those 
opportunities with which the young 
Churches of the East and Africa are pre- 
sented by their problems. “ The Church 
Universal exists" and we are challenged to 
see our common tasks—to spread the Gospel, 
"to stand as an example of the live spirit 
of community, and to interpret that spirit 


THE ELDER 


AsrBunv.—On September 21, іп Manches- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Lerizanerer AsrBURY, for thir- 
teen years a devoted member of the domestic 
staff o£ Mark IV, Manchester. 


CanNEGIE.— On September 12, ANDREW 
CARNEGIE, aged 23 years, a warder at the 
Waikeria Borsial Institute and a member of 
Te Awamatu Group, New Zealand. 


Craxe.—in October, В. Е. CRANE, a mem- 
ber of Bush БИП Park Group. Elected 
1.6.31. 


CnurrTWELL —In August, Epwarp C. 
CRUTTWELL, 3 member of Radlett Branch. 


Elected 24.9.25. 


Dawsox.—On September 25, Sir Риплл> 
Dawson, M.P., a member of the House of 
Commons Group. Elected 19.2.32. 


Fosrer.—In September, W. Foster, а mem- 
ber of King’s Norton Group. Elected 
14.12.32. 


in relation to the different societies and com- 
munities of which the whole human society 
is made up.” 

This book is valuable more for ideas than 
practical suggestions, but there is one method 
suggested which will be of great interest to 
Toc H. “It must be faced that the great 
masses of Christians in the large organised 
communions can only be brought within the 
circle of such ideas if little groups of con- 
vinced people, themselves holding together 
in the work of prayer, experimentation and 
service, gradually change the mass." 


ESFI 


BRETHREN 


Fraser.—ln August, NorMAN FRASER, а 
member of Carluke Branch. Elected 12.6.31. 

Кклтсн.—Оп September 20, the Rev. 
F. H. Kzarcu, padre of Sutherland Branch. 
Transferred from Bootle Branch. 

Knicur.—On October 17, suddenly, 
GerorceE D. Кхіснт, the earliest civilian mem- 
ber of Portsmouth Branch. Elected 1.4.21. 

MarsHaLL.—On October 4, D. J. W. 
Marsuatt, a member of Rugby Branch. 
Elected 4.10.38. 

MERRYWEATHER. — On September 1з, 
Нлкого MerryweaTHER (“ Thunder), for 
many ycars a member of Toc H in Sunder- 
land. Elected 22.2.28. 

$нквїрАх.—1Ї1п August, GEORGE SHERIDAN, 
a member of Lackhall Group. Elected 
28.12.33. 

SrnaEET.— On September тї, SIR Рниллр 
Street, of Elizabeth Bay, a Vice-President of 
Toc H in New South Wales. 


. Qur Illustrations 


We make grateful acknowledgment this month to the Imperial War Museum for per- 
mission to reproduce Sir У/плллм Orpen’s water-colour of ‘4 Man Thinking’ as a frontis- 
piece; to С. C. Laruax for the pictures which illustrate his article on pages 401-405; to 
Hounert Secreran for the photographs on pages 394 and 423; to Harry Сеш. for that on 
page доо and to Атлах Cow tne for the two on page 416. 
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MULTUM IN PARVO 


EZ The Annual Meeting of the CENTRAL 
Councir will be held in London on Saturday, 
April 15, 1939. 

#2 The Central Executive have appointed the 
following to be Honorary Association Padres 
of Toc Н: The Revs. G. H. T. Braxe (late 
Manchester Area), К. N. Склс (late Mark 
Padre, Birmingham), К. S. Олввѕ (late Eas: 
Midlands Area) J. A. Fraser (Hamilton, 
Lanarkshire), A. E. Howarp (late Scotland 
Areas), T. Riırcnie (Kelso), В. J. Townseno 
(Buenos Aires), J. E. E. Tunsratr (late 
Northern London Area) and M. Warp 
(Bangalore, India). 

W Vice-Admiral Sir Grorrnrev BLAKE, 
K.C.B., D.S.O.. has consented to become 
President of the Talbot House Club for Sea- 
faring Boys at Southampton. 


Y: Howanp Dusnetr, on returning from his 
work in the Argentine Republic, where he 
went with “ Banxis " in 1936, has visited the 
Branches in Brazil and is now on the staff at 
home. 


Ў Gonpox Turvey, formerly in New Zea- 
land, has been appointed South Australian 
Area Secretary and has taken over the work of 
Len WILLIAMS, who returns to his homeland, 
Tasmania, where he will be the first whole- 
time Area Secretary. 


% Padre Скодсе Brake (Manchester Area) 
has accepted a unanimous invitation to bce- 
come Minister of Harlesden Baptist Church 
in North-West London. Congratulations on 
his engagement to Miss Молу WRIGHT 
(Manchester District Secretary, L.W.H.). 


XZ Padre J. E. E. Tuxsranr, late of the 
Northern London Area and now Vicar of 
High Littleton, Somerset, is also to be con- 
gratulated on his engagement to Miss 
CHRISTINE Borp. 


4 Ciarenpon House in Hutu has long been 
condemned as unfit for occupation as a Toc 
H Mark, and about two years аро WEST- 
BOURNE House, Prince’s Avenue, Hull, was 
acquired by Toc H in its stead. The East 
Yorkshire Area Padre and the hostellers 
“went in " recently and the formal opening 
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is in course of arrangement. 


"5 A month or so ago there was doubt as.to 
whether Tug Binrupav FEsrivAL should be 
held this year. The Central Executive, after 
due consideration, have decided that the ar- 
rangements should go forward, the Festival 
being simple in character and intended as a 
gathering in which members can seek 
strength to hearten and re-dedicate themselves 
to the greater tasks ahead. Particulars were 
announced on page 375 of the October Jour- 
NAL. All enquiries, especially in regard to 
those friends whose presence will be wel- 
comed at the Guest-night in the Royal Albert 
Hall on December 8, should be addressed to 
The Festival Secretarv, 47, Francis Street, 
London. S. W.r. 

"f Tue Womip Симх or Ligur will be ob- 
served on December 11 at 9 p.m. by their 
own time by those members who wish to do 
so in the two American continents, and on 
December r2 at 9 p.m. by those in the Eastern 
Hemisphere. "Phe first Lamp will be lit in 
Toronto and Vigil maintained there 
throughout the wyenty-four hours during 
which the light is passed on to complete a 
circuit of the world. 

## The following Group: sve congratulated on 
their promotion io Branch status: Battle 
(Surrey and Sussc« Arco), Lindam (East Mid- 
lands Area), H'orgsop (Notts. and Derby 
Area), dlecringion, Congleton, Heaton Moor 
and Sharston (Manchester Area), Selby (East 
Yorkshire Area), Huron (Toronto) (Eastern 
Canada Region), Оошсатип4 (Southern 
India Region), Clumber, Gatooma and Shaw 
Park (Southern Africa). 

"f А supplement to this Jounwar includes the 
names of the following Groups overseas 
which have been recognised: Victoria (Brit- 
ish Columbia), Hindmarsh (South Australia), 
Glenorchy (Tasmania), Dumbleyung (Wes 
tern Australia), Te Awamutu (New Zea- 
land), Dordrecht, Graaf{-Retnit and Hofmeyr 
(Cape Province, Southern Africa), Rosetten- 
ville and Barberton (Transvaal, Southern 
Africa). 


THE OPEN HUSTINGS 
Toc H and the Crisis 


Sir, 

The state of international relations, evi- 
denced by the happenings of the last few 
weeks, has, manifestly, given the peoples of 
the world seriously to think. 

That they have thought deeply cannot be 
doubted; probably never before in the history 
of mankind has there ever been such unani- 
mity of opinion. This opinion, though deep 
and sincere, is rather vague and nebulous. If 
it be analysed and expressed and a plan of 
action wrought to satisfy it, then mankind 
will respond, and in real truth commence to 
build a New World. 

Therein lies a tremendous opportunity; 
apathy to the vital problems which confront 
us has been dispelled and interest awakened. 
The urgent desire and need of all is action, 
for perhaps never again will such a glorious 
opportunity present itself, 

Where does the tamily of Toc H stand in 
the picture—a society of men, now of age, 
and presumably елосг to prove manhood? 

God, who so wonderfully made Toc H, 
also made, спау wonderfully, the opportu- 
nity which now confronts us. Herein lies 
both a challenge and an inspiration the 
Family dare not evade. It is our duty to face, 
with all the strength, courage and joy at our 
disposal, both the challenge and the task. 

What is this task? 

1. To work relentlessly to bring about 

honest and whole-hearted co-operation 
of all the Christian peoples. 


The day has long since gone when they can 
hope to flourish apart. Actual union is 
con(roverstal and even, maybe, not to be 
desired, but work together in loyal support 
and mutual trust they must. Many 
Churches yet only one Faith—the irony of 
it! 


2. To work relentlessly in the sphere of 
political influence. 


To hring home to the populace the cardinal 
principles of the Toc Н way of thought, that 
all will bring their inflnence to bear, by 


understanding and mot prejudice, upon the 
issues of the day. 


3. To work relentlessly in arousing the 
public conscience to a proper apprecia- 
tion of the social evils of our generation. 

There is nothing new in this task; the 
Family has been quietly working at it for a 
long time, but too quietly, too complacently— 
and how many of us have been only too will- 
ing to leave it to the few, or to Headquarters! 

Now is the time for every single member 
and probationer to search his heart and ask 
“ Why am I a member of this Movement? " 
and by his answer, and by that alone, can be 
measured the strength of Toc H, which God 
has so wonderfully made. There can be but 
one answer, one accord. ‘Therein lies our 
strength. 

This task then is to be met. How shall we 
tackle it? 

1. By individual resolve. 

2. By getting together in our units and 
discussing what practical steps can be taken 
in our own locality (1) to bring the various 
religious bodies together; (2) for us to attend 
public meetings and exert our influence, and 
(3) to bring home to our locality the social 
evils that exist. 

3. By seeing that the District Team con- 
stantly keeps these subjects before it. 

4. By becoming so interested ourselves, that 
a demand for special unit circles to study these 
subjects has to be met. 

. By these study circles becoming so in- 
terested, that they in turn create out of them- 
selves District Teams, and Area Teams, 
specifically to promote action on these sub- 
jects. 

This will have far-reaching results. In- 
evitably others will be drawn, the trend will 
grow and grow, things will be done. 

Toc H, the Family, will awake one morn- 
ing to the realisation that it has grown some- 
what in numbers, and that, strange to relate, 
where before the family were dreadfully hard 
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up апа had to pinch and scrape, now they arc 
living in plenty, and even helping the family 
next door! 
With apologies for the length of this letter, 
and with every good wish. 
Yours sincerely, 

H. B. Roserts (Kenley). 

C. D. Davipson (Caterham). 

Paur Kenr (Caterham). 

F. Turner (Kenley). 

F. W. Morcan (Kenley). 


A Way of Peace 


Dear EDITOR, 


I am sorry to disappoint Mr. Woodhead, 
but I must point out that it is utterly impos- 
sible for Britain to take independent action 
along the line he suggests. My reason for 
this statement is not disapproval of the sug- 
gested action, but the fact that such a declara- 
tion has already been made, not by Britain 
alone, but by Britain in company with 
numerous other nations. For the twelfth 
article of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations commences: “ The Members of the 
League agree that, if there should arise 
between them any dispute likely to lead to a 
rupture, they will submit the matter either 
to arbitration or to judicial settlement or to 
enquiry by the Council . . . " and the seven- 
teenth article commences: ^ In the event of 
a dispute between a Member of the League 
and a State which is not a Member of the 
League, or between States not Members of 
the League, the State or States not Members 
of the League shall be invited to accept the 
obligations of Membership in the League for 
the purposes of such dispute... ." Thus 
Great Britain has already declared her 
willingness to submit all disputes in which 
she may be involved to arbitration, judicial 
settlement or inquiry. Admittedly this is 
not recorded as part of the constitution of 
Great Britain, since we have no written con- 
stitution; but since every government of this 
country since the foundation of the League 
has pledged support to it, the League has, in 
fact, become part of our constitution by the 
British method of precedent. 
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I would therefore commend as a solution of 
our present difficulties a suggestion which 
has been made elsewhere: that there should 
in future be two kinds of international docu- 
ment, some signed in ordinary black ink, but 
others in red ink. Signature in ordinary ink 
would have no more significance than at 
present; but signature in red ink would mean 
that the parties intended to honour their 
undertakings a£ all costs. Let this be the first 
step, taken by Britain alone if you wish, and 
then by all means let us have Mr. Wood- 
head's declaration. (in red ink) given by 
Britain as the second step. If one accepts the 
principle of one step at a time, the first step 
must surely be to make it possible to recog- 
піѕе whether or not a document or agreement 
will be honoured when it demands some 
sacrifice by the party concerned. 


Chelmsford, D. A. Bett. 


T h 15 M oney Business 


Dear Sir, 

About this finance. A great deal of thought, 
time and energy is being expended in an effort 
to balance income wich expenditure in the 
year's accounts. Special appeals and unique 
schemes will, wc hope, provide a healthy 
balance shect. 

But what of nexé усаг? Are we again to be 
searching and siriving for means of over- 
coming a threatening deficit—an output of 
energy that is urgently nceded for other pur- 
poses? We can be fairly certain that the 
answer to that is “ yes.” 

It must bc possible, surely, for us to deal 
with this problem permanently instead of one 
year at a time. The way that is apparent 15 
the Capitation fee. The fee is very small and 
if increased by 2/- would not I think create 
any hardship; and the revenue would be a 
sufficient sum to absorb this annual deficit. 
How would the members respond? Joyfully, 
I am certain, if for no other reason than to be 
spared special appeals, heartbreak talks by 
harassed bursars, and the ever recurring " one 
cigarette per day per man " calculation. 

This continual reiteration of financial 
difficulty will in time cloak the movement in 


gloom. Do let us face up to it and have 
a clean cut solution. And think of the time 
and energy that will be released to get on 
with the Toc H job. 

Yours sincerely, 


Mitcham. FRED SANDERS. 


Dear Eprror, 

Your correspondent, H. Denis Tidmarsh, 
indicates in the final paragraph of his letter 
that he is not sure that his suggestion is prac- 
ticable. As one who feels that it is both 
impracticable and unfair I am provoked to 
reply. 

[t is an economic truism that one person's 
gain is another’s loss, and vice versa. 1 am 
afraid, however, that Tidmarsh overlooks the 
fact that, apart from reducing the profits of 
the Tobacco Companies (upon which he 


gloats reflectingly), his scheme would also 
causc loss of employment to a percentage of 
the persons employed by those companies. 

May I suggest, therefore, that we put our 
hands deeper into our own pockets before we 
put them into those of other persons. By 
paying a penny or tuppence a week more for 
our “ roundabouts ” we can make them self- 
supporting without interfering with some- 
one else's "swings." In this connection 1 
suggest reference to Sir Hubert Sams' letter 
in the March issue of the JouRNAL. 

So lct us all try this practical means instead 
of spending our time thinking out various 
theoretical plans—which, after all, are such a 
“ fag." 

Yours in Toc H, 


Leonard R. Норкіхѕ. 


Camberwell. 


Neville Talbot, who spoke up, and Bob Shelston, who took him 
down, at the Staff Conference. 
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53 YEARS OF 
UNBROKEN FAITH 


Through years of peace and war—years of prosperity 
and depression, the C.E.B.S. has always kept faith 


RENS shares CES with its members. 

super safe—are No investor has ever lost one penny of capital or 

cone 3 missed a prompt half-yearly payment of interest. 

monthly, and Invest in the C.E.B S. and ensure a regular profitable 

yield return on your savings—with safety. 

regular I pu 

ES 2/0 Call. phone or write for Booklet No. 201. 
“The Art of Safe Investment” post free 

e free, equal BUILD PERSONAL from W. C. M. WIGHTMAN, Secretary, 


to £4 16s. 7а. 95. M Gal ae AAN К ' 
É PROSPERITY through the ades. Eea И 


An outstanding examrnl 
< c To 
e @ © b» { 


R A D I Q А powerful two-banc Sive-valve superhet for А.С. 
mains, offering amazing value. Outstanding for 


range and selectivity, this model embodies a first- 


: class constructional specification, including a 

The sets with the beautifully mottled v таіти finished bakelite cabinet 

1 1 and extremely effective " Chromoscopic '' tuning 
Big Name behind them dial, calibrated in station names and wavelengths. 


Powerful moving-coil speaker, 3 watts output and 
provision for external speaker. Exceptional per- 
formance with the utmost ease of control, OSRAM 
International Valves. 


WRITE for booklet No. BC 8395 which gives full par- 
Licalars of the complete range of G.E.C. Radio. Sent 
rre on request. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale only, 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., Ltd., 


Head Office and Publie Showrooms: 
MAGNET HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2, 
Branches and Public Showrooms throughout Great Britain. 


in England. 


SUPPLEMENT ТО Тос H JOURNAL, NOVEMBER, 1938. 


Allerations, additions and corrections should be sent via the Area Secretary so as to reach the 
General Secretary at Toc Н Headquarters not later than February 10, 1939. 


Telephone numbers are ‘shown in brackels after addresses. 


THE NOVEMBER, 1938, LIST OF TOC H HEADQUARTERS, 
HOUSES, AREAS, DISTRICTS, BRANCHES AND GROUPS 


Headquarters : 


47, FRANCIS STREET, LONDON, S.W.:. 
Telephane: Victoria 0351. h Telegrams: Talbatouso, Sowest, London 


Founder Padre: Rev. P. B. Clayton, C.H., M.C. 
Chairman, Central Executive: А. U. Willink, M.C., К.С. 


Hon. Administrator: H. A. Secretan, O.B.E. 


Hon. Treasurer. Wm. A. Hurst, O.B.E. Registrar: W. J. Musters, F.I.A.C. 

Joint Hon. Treasurer: D. S. Campbell. Hon. Asst. to Administrator: A. C. Edgar, M.C. 
General Secretary. R. R. Calkin. Asst. General Sccretary: G. R. R. Martin. 
Editorial Secreiurv: Barclay Baron, О.В.Е. Asst. Editorial Secretary: А. G. Churcher. 
Administrative Padre: Rev. E. E. Гога. Asst. Admin. Padre: Rev. H. Leggate, M.C. 
Secretaries for [he Services and for Lone Units Overseas: D. L. Ralph and Major P. A. Slessor. 
Schools Secrelary: G. 1. Tattersall. Architect: B. Wright. 


Bursar: Sir Edward Samuel, Bt., Тос Н Appeal Office, Connaught Hotel, Carlos РІ., W.1. (Gro. 2649). 
Hon. Chicf Overseas Commissioners: Rev. С. С. Pearson and F. E. Sargood. 
Overseas Office: 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. (Royal 3817). 


Marks and other Houses 


MARK : MARK : » 
I.  —24, Pembridge Gardens, W.2. (Вау. 5400). XIII. —The Brothers’ House, 119, Kennington 
II. —123, St. George's Sq., S. W.r. (Vic. 9627). Park Road, S.E.11. (Reliance 1005). 
HI. —Church Cres., S. Hackney, E.9. (Amh. 1949). ХІУ. —1, Eccles Old Road, Salford, 6. 
IV. —Upper Park Road, Victoria Park, Man- (Pendleton 2134). 
chester, 14. (Rusholme 2758). XV. —31, The Common, Woolwich, S.E.18. 
V. Тһе Firs, Bassett, Southampton. (Woolwich 0977). : 
(Bassett 681071). XVI. —Redville, High Street, Swindon. (257). 
VI. —6, Wake Green Road, Moseley, Birming- | XVlIT.—Grainger Park Road, Newcastle-upon- 
ham 13. (South o565). Tyne, 4. (330041). 


VII. —15, Fitzroy Square, W.1. (Euston 2927). XIX. —East Street, Leeds, 9. (239871). 

VIHI.—Christ Church Road, Pitsmoor, Sheffield. XX. —67, Upper Richmond Road, S.W.rs. 
(205111). (Putney 3976). 

IX. —31, St. Paul's Road, Clifton, Bristol, 8. XXI. —Graeme House, 228, Osmaston Road, 
(357181). Derby. (2635). 

XI. —44, Princess Road, Leicester. (224011). XXII. —95, Denmark Hill, S.E.5. (Rod. 5137). 


Westbourne House, Prince's Avenue, Hull. (8135). Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1. 


Shaftesbury Lodge, 20, Poole Road, Bournemouth. (Royal 1070). 
(Bournemouth 149). Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Leeds, 6. 


Pierhead House, Wapping, E.r. (Royal 3611). (Headingley 521021). 
Talbot House Club for Seafaring Boys (IVarden:.]. H. Clark), Brunswick Square, Southampton. (520611). 
i 
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Areas, Districts, Branches and Groups 


BRANCHES are printed in capitals (with the years of promotion, and tenure in brackets); 
› Groups are in italics. 


LONDON AREAS : London Office Secretary: Г. G. Harrison, 47, Francis Street, S.W.r. 
Marks Padres: Revs. G. W. S. Harmer, L. Vincent-Daviss and D. A. V. Worth. 


Northern London Area 


Area Padre: Rev. J. К. Palmer, 94, Park Avenue, Bush Hill Park, Enfield, Mx. (Enfield 0185). 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec.: C. H. Wake, 142, St. Margaret's Road, Edgware, Middlesex. 

Brent Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. E. Clark, 37, Park Road, Hendon, N.W.4. 

Edgware. GOLDERS GREEN (1930-39). Kilburn, Мил, Tint (1933-39). West Hendon. 

CnHasE Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. С. Cushen, 37, Park Avenue, N.13. 

ENFIELD (1927-38). GRANGE PARK (1934-40). PALMERS GREEN (1931-38). Southgate. Wood 
GREEN (1926). 

Gi.pin Way Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. A. Moore, 17, Woodside Gardens, N.17. 

Bush Hill Park. EDMONTON (1929-38). PONDERS END (1937-40). TOTTENHAM (1934-40). 
White Hart Lane. 

LONDON FIELDS DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Burtenshaw, 49, Grafton Way, Fitzroy Square, W.1. 
Chalk Farm. | Hackney. ISLINGTON (1925-38). Marne (1929-39). MarK VII (1922-40). Red 
Lion Square. 

NORTHERN Hricuts Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. J. Stewart, 7, Talbot Avenue, East Finchley, N.2. 
Crouch End. HAMPSTEAD (1937-40). HIGHGATE (1928-38). — KuNTISH TOWN (1932-38). MUSWELL 
HILL (1930-40). 

TatLy Ho! District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: С. M. C. Hendtlass, 171, Friern Barnet Lane, N.20. 

BARNET (1922-38). New BARNET (1931-40). Pollers Bar. Undcrhill. Whetstone. 


Eastern Lond on Area 


Area Pilot: J. H. M. Shaw, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1 
Area Members' Hon. Sec.: H. P. L. Crookenden, c/o 47, l'rancis Street, S.W.r. 


Forest District: Нон. Dist. Sec.: Г. Heslegrave, ro, Alderton Wey, Lougliton, Essex. 
BuckHunsT HILL (1931-38). Chingford. Epping and Districi Hivhaims Park. Loughton. 
WALTHAMSIOW (1929-38). Woodford. 

LIBERTY or HAVERING District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. P. Dauphin, 63, St. Jolin’s Road, Seven Kings, 
Essex. 

Barkingsidc. Brentwood, ILFORD (1923-39). ROMFORD (1931-38). Seven Kings. 

THE Parks Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. C. Webb, 7, Belgrave Road, Plaistow, 19.132. 

East Ham. Leyton. LEYTONSTONE (1930-38). Wanstead. Эу HAM (1925-38). 

Priory District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: Г. R. Pile, 65, Cranston Park Avenue, Upminster. 

BARKING (1929-39). DAGENHAM (1934-40). fin Park. TTORNCHURCH (1933-39). Squirrels 
Heath. UPMINSTER (1938-41). 

SourH-Iast Essex Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Green, 703, Southehurch Road, Southend-on-Sea. 
BOWERS GIFFORD (1938-41). — Laindon. Leigh-on-Sea. RAYLEIGH (1930-38). SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
(1927-39). STIFFORD (1936-39). Thorpe Bay. Tilbury. Stanford-le-Hope. 

Tower HAMLETS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Bampton, 63, Gretton Houses, Globe Road, E.2. 
BETHNAL GREEN (1933-39). Bow. 15,Е or Docs (1936-39). Old Ford. POPLAR (1929-38). 


STEPNEY (1929-38). TOWER HILL (1932-38). 


Southern London Area 


Area Padre: Rev. K. C. Oliver, 78, Southborough Road, Bickley, Keut. (Chislehurst 1346). 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec.: F. Gales, 12, Barclay Road, Croydon, Surrey. 
BRoMLEY DisTRICT: Нон. Dist. Sec.: T. Jordan, 16, Old Forge Way, Sidcup, Kent. 
BROMLEY (1924-39). CHELSFIELD (1930-40). CUDHAM (1925). Green Street Green. KESTON 


(1928-41). ORPINGION (1937-40). Westerham. 

Скоуром DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. le Maitre, Magunga, Fitzjames Avenue, Croydon, Surrey. 
CATERHAM (1935-41). COULSDON (1938-41). CROYDON (1924-11). Kenley. South Croydon. 
Warlingham. 

Dover Road District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Davis, so, Malvina Avenue, Gravesend, Kent. 
Bexley. BENLEYHEATH (1938-41). CRAYFORD (1936-39). DARTFORD (1932-38). Erith and 


Belvedere. GRAVESEND (1935-41). Sidcup. 

SHoorers Hmt District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Murray, 26, Eltham Hill, S.E.o. 
Charlton. ELMSTEAD (1938-41). ELTHAM (1938-41). Lee. New Eltham, Welling. 
WOOLWICH (1924-41). . 
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SourH-East Lonnon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. G. Pook, 13, Avington Grove, 'S.E.20. 
BELLINGHAM (1929-39). BROCKLEY (1932-39). GREENWICH (1929-39). PENGE AND ANERLEY 
(1937-40). ROTHERHITHE (1937-40). 

Sour: Lonpon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Hubling, 123, Westwood Park, S.E.23. 

CAMBERWELL (1936-39). DENMARK HILL (1933-39). DULWICH (1929-41). KENNINGTON (1923-39). 
Norwood. STREATHAM (1925-40). Walworth. е 

SPRINGPARK District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. N. Grimes, 35, Chessington Way, West Wickham, Kent, 
BECKENHAM (1937-40). Coney Hall. HAYES (KENT) (1937-40). SHIRLEY (SURKEY) (1935-41). 
West WICKHAM (1934-40). 

WawDiE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Н. Е. Mayne, 83, Stanley Road, West Croydon, Surrey. 
CARSHALTON (1938-41). MITCHAM (1935-41). NORBURY (1938-41). St. Helier (Surrey). SUTTON 
(1934-40). THORNTON FIFATH (1933-39). West CROYDON (1933-39). 


W estern London Area 


Area Padre: Rev. J. B. Dakin, 8d, Templeton Place, Earl's Court, S.W.s. 
Arca Members’? Hon. Sec.: Col. Н. H. Dawes, 2, Cambridge Square, W.2. 
BrvERLEY District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. L. Wheatley, 53, Dorchester Road, Worcester Park, Surrey. 
New Malden. PUTNEY (1937-40). Rochampton. WIMBLEDON (1924). 

Вомхсввоке Jisreicr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Т. Rees, 22, North Side, Wandsworth Common, S.W.18. 
BATTERSEA AND CLAPHAM (1926-38). Old Battersea. Tooting. WANDSWORTH (1929-39). 
COLNE VALLEY District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. V. Smith, Hotel Rubens, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W.r, 

Iver. RUISLIP (1937-40). UXRRIDGEF (1929-38). West Drayton and Yiewsley. 
Harrow Disrrici : Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. E. Hall, 553, Rayners Lane, Pinner, Middlesex. 
Harrow (1933-39). North Harrow. Wealdstone. 
KINGSTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. C. Е. Chawner, sr, Fassett Road, Kingston, Surrey. 
Hounslow. Mortlake. Norbilon. RICHMOND (1927-28). TWICKENHAM 11929-38). 
WEMBLEY-Wintrsbpin District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: M. West, Northfield, Preston Road, Harrow, Middx. 
Kingsbury. Neasden, WEMBLEY (1936-39). 
Wrst LONDON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. P. Goldney, 157, Rivermead Court, S.W.6. 


CHELSEA (1925). FULHAM (1929-38). Hammersmith. MARK I (1922-40). MARK II (1922). 
Wrst MIDDLESEN District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. F. Adnams, 22, Millet Road, Greenford, Middlesex. 
ACTON (1932). Chiswick. EALING (1925-38). Greenford. Southall, 


WEyBRIDGE Disskrcr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. H. Wicks, 17, Seymour Road, East Molesey, Surrey. 
East MoLrsrv (1934-40). Sunbury. Walton & Hersham, WEYBRIDGE (1927-38). 


Parliamentary 


House of Coniitous: H. Sutcliffe, M.P., House of Commons, S.W.1. 


K ent А геа 


Area Sccrelarics: J. Callf and A. Е. Е. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
. Area Padre: Rev. Herbert Leggate, M.C., address as above. 
ASHFORD District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. L. Austen, 42, Kent Avenue, Ashford, Kent. 


ASHFORD (1932-38). Boughton Malherbe. Kennington (Ashford). Wye. 
CANTERBURY Disrricr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: В. G. Gibbs, 56, Queen's Road, Tankerton. 
CANTERBURY (1922-38). FAVERSHAM (1936-39). Fordwich and Sturry. Herne Bay. St. 


Augustlinc's College. WHITSTABLE (1928-39). 

Dover District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. J. Velvick, 10, Clarence Street, Folkestone. 
BUCKLAND (DOVER) (1936-39). CHERITON (1937-40). Dover (1928-38). FOLKESTONE (1928-40). 
Hythe. Lyminge. 3 

MAIDSTONE Disrricr: Mon. Dist. Sec.: A. E. Wylie, 12, Tonbridge Road, Maidstone, Kent. 


Bearsted. MAIDSTONE (1922-39). Preston Hall. West Malling. 

Sannwicu District: Hon. Dist. Sec.. J. M. Wright, St. Mildred's Hotel, Ramsgate, Kent. 
BROADSTAIRS AND ST. PETERS (1933-39). Deal and (Walmer, Margate, RAMSGATE (1933-39). 
Sandwich, Stourmouth, 


SITTINGBOURNE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Sargent, 49, Broadview Avenue, Rainham, Chatham. 
East SHEPPEY (1937-40). Gillingham. Minster (Sheppey). | RAINHAM (1929-39). Rochester. 


Sheerness. Siltingbourne. 
TUNBRIDGE Weis District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Bennett, 44, St. John's Hill, Sevenoaks. 
Dunton Green. EAST GRINSTEAD (1937-40). Eynsford. Forest Row. High Brooms. 


RustTHALL (1937-40). SEVENOAKS (1929-39). SOUTHBOROUGH (1933-39). TONDRIDGE (1937-40). 
TUNBRIDGHE WELLS (1923-40). 

WraLD or Kent District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. J. Davis, Highgate, Hawkhurst, Kent. 
Cranbrook. HAWKHURST (1937-40). Headcorn. Rolvenden. Romney Marsh. Tenterden. 
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Surrey and Sussex Area 


Area Secretaries: J. Саш and A. E. F. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
Area Padre: Rev. Herbert Leggate, M.C., address as above. ) 
ADUR VALLEY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: M. Mackertich, Basti, Parkside, Shoreham. 


HENFIELD (1937-40). Lancing, Lancing College. SHOREHAM-BY-SiA (1928-41). Southwick 
Steyning. WORTHING (1923-41)- ' i 

CHICHESTER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. E. Hill, Engelberg, Turnbull Road, Chichester. 
Bognor Regis. CHICHESTER (1935-41) Funtington C West Stoke. Westbourne, — Yapton. 

Bast SURREY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Windebank, Bernice, Norfolk Road, Dorking, Surrey. 
Ashtead. DORKING (1934-40). Epson. LEATHERHEAD (1932-40). REIGATE AND REDHILL 
1936-39). 

ae M District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Capt. W. Н. King, Beech Farm House, Sedlescombe, neat 
Battle. 


BATTLE (1938-41). BEXHILL (1925-39). RYE (1933-39). Sedlescombe. Westfield. 
Mip-Sussrx DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. B. Hooper, 196, Dilchling Road, Brighton, 6. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE (1922-40). EASTBOURNE (1928-40). EasiBOURNE OLD Town (1936-39). 
Hailsham. HAYWARDS ЇЇКАТН (1937-40). HURSTPIERPOINT (1936-39). Lewes. SEAFORD 
(1937-40). 

WeaLD or Sussex District: Нон. Dist. Sec.: Е. Н. Hasler, Stone Rock, Hawkhurst. 
Hurst Green, STONEGATE (1936-39). TICERURST (1938-11). WADHURST (1933-39). 


West SURREY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Н. Johnson, Stoneleigh, Gang Hill, Guildford. 
GODALMING (1928-39). GUILDFORD (1929-30). WOKING (1932-11). 


Northern Home Counties Area 
Area Pilot: А. M. Cowling, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 
41551. Area Secretary: A. D. H. Carson. Hon. Padre: Rev. G. Williams, address as above. 
BEDFORD District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Г. E. Watts, 34, Oak Road, Bediord. 
BEDFORD (1926-39). BIGGLESWADE (1937-40). Sl. Neots. 
BzrcHrs Disrrict : Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Scarfe, The Bungalow, Netherticld, Berklamsted, Herts. 


Amersham, AYLESBURY (1957-40). BERKHAMSTED (1932-30). Halton (R.A.F.). 
CHILTERNS District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. J. Baldwin, Holmeleigh, Iighiield Roed, Bourne End, Bucks 
Beaconsfield. HicH WYCOMBE (1934-40). Bourne End and Little Marlow, 


EAST HERTFORDSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Budd, 36, St. Margaret's Road, Stanstead Abbots, 
Ware, Herts. 
Bishops Stortford. Goff’s Oak. HERTFORD (1931-40). Hoddesdon, 

HITCHIN DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Ray, 37, Jackman's Place, Letchworth. 
Ashwell. Hatfield. HITCHIN (1931-39). LETCHWORTH (1934-38). Atid-Heris. Countrymen. 
Shefford. WELWYN GARDEN Сату (1934-40). 

Lutron District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. J. Busby, Sladleigh, Dalkeith Road, IIarpenden, Herts. 


DUNSTABLE (1938-41). HARPENDEN (1926-39). KENSWORHTH (10924-38). Leagrave. Luros 
(1925-39). i 

MaGNa Carta District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Bennett, North Upton, Uxbridge Road, Slough, Bucks. 
Maidenhead. READING (1924-39). Runnymede (Staines). SLOUGH (1932-38). Tilehurst. 


Whilley. Windsor. 
NORTH BUCKINGHAMSHIRE DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Scc.: E. Crisp, 27, Marina Drive, Wolverton, Bucks. 
Leighton Buzzard, Newport Pagnell, STONY STRATFORD (1938-11). WOLVERTON (1922-39). 
OXFORD District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: B. S. Lewis, 37, Cornmarket Street, Oxford. 
Banbury. Bicester. Culham College. Haddenham OXFORD (1922-39). WAITNEY (1936-39). 
Sr. Атвлмѕ District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. J. Edge, 438, Hattield Road, St. Albans. 
Boreham Wood. London Colney. PARK STREET AND lROGMORE (1930). RADLXTT (1925-40). 
Sr. ALBANS (1928-40). 
West HERTFORDSHIRE DisTRiCT : Hon, Dist. Sec.: A. T. Lees, 12, Hillticld Road, Hemel Hempstead. 
Busty AND OXHEY (1936-39). MEMEL JIEMPSYEAD (1937-40). Rickinansworth, WATFORD 


(1926-38). 
East Anglian Area 


Hon. Sec., Area Executive: A. Fuller, 47, Orchard Avenue, Cambridge. 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec. (Cambridge and district): Rev. A. C. H. Leeke, Clare College, 
Cainbridge. 

Broaps District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. P. James, 3, Bridge Road, Vauxhall, Great Yarmouth. 
BRADWELL (1938-41).  Gorleslon. GREAT YARMOUTH (1929-40). LOWESTOFT (1936-39). Ormesby. 
South Lowestoft. 

CaMBRIDGE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: c/o the Area Secretary. 

Barnwell, Cambridge Central. CHESTERTON (1937-40). Tluntingdon. Saffron Walden. 

East SurrFOLK District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Humpliries, 26, Ernleigh Road, Ipswich. 

TELIXSTOWE (1928-39). Framlingham. IPSWICH (1925-40). Stowmarket. 
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Mip-Essex District: Нон. Dist. Sec.: A. P. Clark, 132, Rayne Road, Braintree, Essex. 
Braintree. Burnham-on-Crouch. CHELMSFORD (1936-39)- Maldon. 

Norti-East Essex District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: M. Carter, 12, Wellesley Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 
CLACTON-ON-SEA (1928). COLCHESTER (1937-40). ^ DOVERCOURT (1930-40).  WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE 
(1936-39). ; 

Мокмісн District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Buckley, 41, Whitehall Road, Norwich. 

Cromer. Happisburgh. Holt. Lakenhasm. North Walsham. NORWICH (1924-39). 
Norwich Heigham, SHERINGHAM (1938-41). 

West Norro.k District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. J. Berkin, Station Street, Swaffham, Norfolk. t 
Fast DEREHAM (1936-39). Fakenham. Hunstanton. King’s Lynn. Swaffham. Wisbech. 

West Surronk District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Brown, Melford, Priors Avenue, Bury St. Edmunds. 
BRANDON (1938-41). Bury St. EDMUNDS (1936-39). SUDBURY (1932-38). 


East Midlands Area 


Arca Secretary: J. W. Maddock, Toc H Mark XI, 44, Princess Road, Leicester. (224011). 
COALVILLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. W. Jarvis, 46, Central Road, Hugglescote, Leicester. 


BARDON HILL (1929-38). COALVILLE (1928-38). Coleorton. Ellistown. Івѕтоск (1932-38). 

hitwick. 

IvaxHor Drsruicr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: ^. S. Hume, Park View, South Street, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
APPLEBY-CUM-STRETTON (1936-39). ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH (1936-39). Measham, SHACKERSTONE 
(1936-39) 

Іллсеѕтек DisrRict : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Т. Wallis, 3, Shetlands Road, Leicester. 

ANSTEY (1932-38). Blaby. DRAUNSTONE (1933-39). HUMBERSIONE (1937-40). LEICESTER 


(1922-38). 
MID-NORTHANTS District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. N. Groome, East Lee, Higham Ferrers, Wellingboro’, 
Northants. 
Bozeat (1937-40). KEITERING (1936-39). Lowick. Rushden. WELLINGBOROUGH (1932-39). 
NENE District: Mon. Dist. Sec.: cto the Area Secretary. 
Bury. Flellon Kingscliffe. Oundle. Whittlesey. 
NORTHAMPTON Disreicr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Јоу, 92, Colwyn Road, Northampton. 


ABINGTON (1929-38). Daventry. Far Catton. NORTHAMPTON (1922-40). 
NORTH lLuitcrsrrs District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Ej. Sutton, 3, Melbray Drive, Melton Mowbray. 
Barrow-on-Soar. LOUGHBOROUGH (1925-39). MELTON MownRaY (1928-39). 


PkrERBOROUG;t DisruiCcT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: N. W. Craig, 16, Mayfield Road, Peterborough. 
Dogsthorpe. HEastficld. New ENGLAND (1934-38). PETERBOROUGH (1931-39). Walton. 

WELLAND Distktcr: Mon. Dist. Sec.: E. Miller, 44, Wartnaby Street, Market Harborough. 
Great Bowden. Kibworth, Lutterworth, MARKET HARBOROUGH (1932-40). 


Lincolnshire Division 


Fen District: Mon. Dist. Sec.: C. S. Hagger, 71, New Cross Road, Stamford, Lincs. 
Bourne. Dit vines (1936-39). Clinton.  Helpston. — Holbeach, SPALDING (1934-40). STAMFORD 


(1936-39) Phuriby 
Guxsuokovci: DPusrkicr : Hon. Dist. Sec. H. R. Boyce, 17, Hamilton Road, Scunthorpe. 
BRIGG (1934-30). Morton. SCUNTHORPE (1928-40). Worlaby. 


Hummer Distuicy: Мон. Dist. Sec.: T. S. Jackson, Hillside, Brigg Road, Barton-on-Humber. 
Влктох-ох-Пумнек (1933-39). — Barrow-pn-Humber. CLEETHORPES (1936-39). | Goxhill. Grimsby 
(1927-38). ULCERY (1936-39). 

LANCOLN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. D. Clarke, 13, Westcliffe Street, Lincoin. 

Brant. Broughton. Cranwell (RAP .). Grantham, LINCOLN (1923-39). LiNDUM (1938-41). 
SLEAFORD (1922-38). А 

Marsu District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Ness, 7, Keddington Road, Louth, Lincs. 

Alford. BURGH (1937-40). Hogsthorpe. LOUTH (1927-38). SKEGNESS (1932-38). Sriisnv 
(1929-39). SuTTON-ON-SEA (1936-39). 

SourH Worn District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. A. Addison, The Grange, Boston West, Boston, Lincs. 

BOSTON (1933-39). Coningsby. HORNCASTLE (1932-38). Woodhall Spa. 


Notts. and Derby Avea 


Arca Padre : Rev. P. W. Webb, Тос H Mark ХХІ, 228, Osimaston Road, Derby. (2635). 
ASHFIELD District (Expl.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Brown, 5, Station Road, Hucknall, Notts. 


Hucknall, IKIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD (1934-40). Mansficla. SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD (1928-38). 
CHarswonTH Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. A. Shipley, Holme Road, Matlock Bath. 
BAKEWELL (1936-39). Bonsall. Brimington. CHESTERFIELD (1927-40). Great Longslonc. 


Matlock. New Whittington. 
Derry District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. N. Orme, 228, Stenson Road, Derby. 


Alvaston. DunTON-ON-TRENT (1937-40). DERBY CENTRAL (1922-40). MARKEATON (1934-40). 
NORMANTON (1936-39). Quarndon. RowbDITcH (1930). UTTOXETER (1931-38). 
M 


Wr 
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East DERRYSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Ball, c/o Hazelmere, Derby Road, Swanwick, Notts- 
ALFRETON (1931). Eastwood. HEANOR (1933-39). Ilkeston. Ripley. 
EnRrwasH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: С. W. Whitehurst, 172, Curzon Street, 

Beeston. Borrowash. LONG EATON (1934-40). Sawley. Y и Р 
HIGH Prak District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Williams, Brooklyn Road, Chapel-en-le-Erith, Derbyshire. 
Buxton. CHAPEL-EN-LE-FRITH (1934-40). Chintey. 3 н 
Моттіхснлм District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: V. S. Trevitt, 34, Compton Road, Sherwood, Nottingham. 
Arnold © Daybrook.  Bobbers Mill. CARLTON (1929-40). Lowdham. Newark. NOTTINGHAM 
(1924-38). Southwell. е 
SHerwoon DistRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Halford, о, Vernon Avenue, Retford, Notts. 
Langold. Relford. WORKSOP (1938-41). 


West Midlands Area 


Area Secretary: C. Stevenson, Тос H, 6, Wake Green Road, Birmingham, 13. (South 0545). 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec.: R. Cowley, sr, York Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 16. А 
BIRMINGHAM SourH-East District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. E. Pratt, gg, Broad Oaks Road, Solihull. 
ACOCK'S GREEN (1936-39). Balsall Heath. King's Heath, MOSELFY (2931-40). SMALL НЕМ 
(1932-38). SOLIHULL (1934-40). YARDLEY (1937-40). 
BIRMINGHAM SOUTH-Wrst District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: V. Darrock, 15, Poole Crescent, Harborne. 


Long Eaton, Notts. 


ENGBASTON (1934-40). TIARRORNE (1928-40). King's Norton Selly Oak. 4 
BIRMINGHAM NORTH-FAST District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. B. Rees, 26, Gladstone Road, Birmingham, 23 
ASTON MANOR (1937-40). Kingstanding. PERRY BARR (1932-38). SUTTON COLDFIELD (1934-40)- 


YENTON (1933-39). 
BIRMINGHAM NomgTHu-WxsrT District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Н. Moreton, 35, VFhornhill Road, Handsworth. 


Handsworth. SANDWELL (1937-40). Sono {B’HAM) (1936-39). West Bromwich. 
CaNNOCK CHASE Districr: Hon, Dist. Sec.: W. G. Farmer, 32, Old Penkridge Road, Cannock. 
Bloxwich. Hednesford. Lichfield. Rugeley. WALSALL (1931-39) 


SouTH WARWICKSHIRE DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. H. Organ, 18, Banbury Road, Stratford-on-Avon. 
BARFORD (1936-39). Farnborough. Hampton Lucy (1936-39). LADRROKE (1932-38). LEAMINGTON 
Sra (1933-39). Snitterfield. — Shipston-on-Stour. — STRATVORD-UPON-AVON (1934-40). 

NoRIH WARWICKSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. Roberts, 327, Walserave Road, Coventry 
Berkswell. COVENTRY (1922-39). Kenilworth. Meriden NUNEATON (1934-40) RtGEY 
(1926-39). Stoke (Coventry). 

STOURBRIDGE DisTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Phillips, 13, Tanfield Road, Dudley, Worcs. 

DUDLEY (1934-40).  L YE (1931-39). NETHERTON (1937-40). STOURBRIDGE (1932-38). Wall Heath. 

WILLENHALL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Perry, Abbotsford, The Crescent, Willenhall. 

BILSTON (1934-40). Bradley. SHORT HEATH (1936-39). WEDNESBURY (1937-40). WEDNESFIELD 
(1928-38). WILLENHALL (1931-40). 

WOLVERHAMPTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. J. Howell, Lydstep, Rosemary Crescent, Géldthorn 

Park, Wolverhampton. 


Blakenhall, CODSALL (1932-39). Hurst Hill. Low Hill ТТН WOLVERHAMPTON 
(1928-39). 
Border Counties Division 
Secretary: C. Stevenson, Тос Н, 6, Wake Green Road, Birmingham, 1 (South 0545). 


Hon. Padre: Rev. W. R. Buchanan-Dunlop, St. Andrew's and All Saints! Vicarage, Worcester. 
CENTRAL Wares Districr (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. H. Lewis, Pen-y-bryn, Builth Wells. 
Brecon. Builth Wells. LLANDRINDOD WELLS (1936-39). 
Corsworp District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. M. Griffiths, so, Port Street, Evesham. 
Broadway. Chipping Campden. EVESHAM (1936-39). 
East SHROPSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Hawkins, 2, Walton Avenue, Oakengates. 
Coalbrookdale. Market Drayton. NEWPORT (1932). OAKENGATES (1930-39). Wellinglon (Salop). 
HEREFORD Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. S. John, 2, Hereford Street, Presteigne, Radnor. 


Hereford. Leominster. Ludlow. Presteigne. Tenbury Wells. 

West SHROPSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. L. Roberts, 4, Victoria Street, Shrewsbury. 
Belle Vue (Shrewsbury). Bishop’s Caslle. Chirk. Melverley Oswestry. Shelton c 
Oxon. SHREWSBURY (1933-40). Welsh pool. Wem. 


WoncrsTER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. J. Byrne, 37, Droitwich Road, Worcester. 
Churchill & Blakedown. Droitwich, KIDDERMINSTER (1931-39). Redditch. WORCESTER. (1031-30). 


Wyehe (Droitwich). 
North Wales Division 


Secretary: W. J. Abbott, c/o Toe H, 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3: 
Hon. Padre: Rev. A. Thackray, Clifton House, King George Street, Shotton, Chester. 
ANGLESEY AND NORTH CAERNARVONSHIRE DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. Davis, rr, Upper Park Street, 
Holyhead. 
BANGOR (1932-39). Caernarvon. HOLYHEAD (1933-39). 
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Мого Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. S. Shaw, Bryn Celyn, Mold. 
Buckley. Flint, Llangollen. MOLD (1935-38). Penymynydd. Queensferry. 
Кнут District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Н. Jones, Freelands, Morley Road, Rhyl. 

Abergele. Old Colwyn. Prestatyn. Rhyl Abbey. RHYL CENTRAL (1936-39). Rhyl Clwyd. 
Rhyl South. Rhyl West. RUTHIN (1936-39). ` 4 4 
SOUTH CAERNARVONSHIKE AND MERIONETHSHIRE District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. A. Thomas, c/o National 

Provincial Bank, Abersoch. 
Dolgelley. Portmadoc, Psellheli. ^ 
VALE or Conway DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: І. G. Hughes, Ucheldir, Overlea Avenue, Deganwy. 
CoLWynx Bav (1927). Deganwy. LLANDUDNO (1936-39). Llandudno Junction. Penrhyn Bay. 
UNaTTACHED : Hawarden Test School. 


Manch ester Area 


Area Secretary: L. W. Wood, Toc Н, 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3. (Blackfriars 6964). 
Asst. Area Secretary: W. J. Abbott, address as above. 
Area Padres: Rev. S. L. Davis, Toc H Mark XIV, 1, Eccles Old Road, Pendleton, Salford, 6. 
Rev. E. N. Downing, Toc Н Mark IV, Victoria Park, Manchester, 14. 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec.: А. P. McDougall, Daily Herald, Chester Street, Manchester, т. 
Bo.ron District : Mon. Dist. Sec.: H. Boardman, Lynwood, Martlew Drive, Atherton. 
Atherton. BOLTON (1927-39). Воку (1932-39). Chorley. HORWICH (1936-39). LEIGH (1933-39). 


Radcliffe. 

County Broor District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Salisbury, 24, Earl Street, Colue. 
Barnoldswick. Colne. Earby. 

Crewe DisTRICT : Мон. Disl. Sec.: А. C. Jennens, 14, Culland Street, Crewe, Cheshire. 
CONGLETON (1938- j1). CREWE (1933-39). NANTWICH (1935-41). Tarporley. Willaston. 

East Lanes. Disykicr: Mon. Dist. Sec.: J. Birtwhistle, 17, Lyntliorpe Road, Blackburn. 
ACCRINGTON (1935-42). BLACKBURN (1923). Clitheroe. 


MANCHESTER AND SALFORD DisTRiCT—NOw'TH : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Flint, 2, Alsop Avenue, Lower 
Kersal, Salford, 7. 
Broughton. Checthamn. Moston. Prestwich. SALFORD (1923-40). 

MANCHESTER AND SALFORD Disrrict—Soutu : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Thompson, 26, Clyde Road, West 
Didsbury, Manchester. 
SUARSTON (1958-41). Sourn SAxALEORD (1938-41). WITHINCTON (1932-39). 

MANCHESTER AND &млокр Districr—East : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Leigh, 33, Parkville Road, Withington, 
Manchester, 20. 
Ardwick. Соктох (1937-40). LEVENSHULME (1931-39). MANCHESTER (1922-40). 

MANCHESTER ASD SALPORD District—West: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Wilton, 16, Rochester Road, 
Davyhuline, Manchester. 


Swinton, URMSTON (1934-40). Worsley. 
MrnsEY Districr : Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. Hibbert, Rose Bank, Kingsley Road, Northenden. 
ALTRINCHAM (1924-40). CHORLTON-CUM-HARDY (1933-39). Sale. Stretford. 


Хокти Staves District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. Smith, 6, Chamberlain Street, Shelton, Stoke-on-Trent. 
Ipstones. Icnyperstey. LEEK (1936-39). Shelton. Stoke-on-Trent. Tunstall. 

Pinoi District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. G. Lee, 68, Clevelands Road, Burnley. 
BURNLEY (1936-39 Nelson. PADIHAM (1937-40). Rossendale. 

STOCKPORT Disrricr : Мон. Dist. Sec.: V. Ousey, 4o, Nursery Road, Heaton Moor, Stockport. 
CHEADLE HULME (3937-10). HEATON Moor (1938-41). Poynton. Reddish. | STOCKPORT (1923-39). 

TANDLE Нил, DistKicr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: С. Leach, Oakenrod Villa, Bury Road, Rochdale. 
Ashton-under-Lyne. Chadderton. Heywood. Mossley. OLDHAM (1932-39). ROCHDALE (1932-39). 


North Wes tern Area 


Hon. Sec , Area E veculive: L. H. Trelease, Gladstone House, 62, Rodney Si., Liverpool, r. 
{Royal 5819). 
Area Padre: Rev. R. J. Davies, Anahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire. (Heswall 1118). 
FvLp£ District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Gadd, зо, Alexandra Road, Thornton-le-Fylde, Lancs. 
BLACKPOOL (1929). Cleveleys. FLEETWOOD (1934-40). Lytham St. Annes. Poulton-le-Fylde. 
South Shore. 
NORTH LANCASHIRE DisTkRiCIE : Гон. Dist. Sec.: G. Rothwell, Curraheen, Croston Lane, Garstang. 
Garstang. LANCASTER (1929-39). MORECAMBE (1928-39). 
NORTH Liverroot District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Peel, 20, Waverley Rd., Blundellsands, Liverpool, 23. 
AINTREE (1937-40). BOOTLE (1932-39). Crosby. Litherland. Ormskirk. Southport. 
Preston District : Hon. Dist. See.: R. Parker, 38, Balcarres Road, Leyland, Lancs. 
Leyland. PRESTON (1932-40). Il'atton-1c-Dalc. 
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SourH 1луквроо„ District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. ‘Thompson, 112, Brodie Avenue, Mossley Hill, 


Liverpool. AER 
Isle of Man, Knotty Ash. LIVERPOOL (1922-39). MOSSLEY HILL (1936-39). 

Sr. Hersens District: Hon. Disl. Sec.: ^. W. Riley, Lowick, s, Laurel Road, Prescot. 
PRESCOT (1936-39). ST. HELEN’S (1927-39). _ WIGAN (1933-39). А 

WARRINGTON District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: ТГ. McDonnell, 73, Henderson Road, Widnes. 
Orford. Warrington. WIDNES (1937-40). ; 

Wrst CAESHIRE DisrRicr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Wood, 31, Edgar Street, Birkenhead. t 
Bebington. BIRKENHZXAD (1929-38). CHESTER (1936-39). Chester College. Ellesitere Port 
Heswall. HOYLAKE AND WEST KIRBY (1931-40). 


Lakeland Area 


Area Secrelary: C. V. Young, Grosvenor House, Stramongate, Kendal. (672). 
Area Padre: Rev. R. J. Davies, Anahilt, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire. (Heswall 1118). 
Arca Members’ Hon. Sec: W. H. Stables, 36, Finkle Street, Kendal. 

CARLISLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. G. Molyneux, 16, Inglewood Road, Penrith, Cumberland. 
Alston, BRAMPTON (1933-39). CARLISLE (1928). Currock. Dalston. PENRITH (1932-39)- 
WIGTON (1937-40). 

Furness District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Geldart, 25, Harrel Lane, Barrow-in-Furness. 


BAaRROW-IN-FFURNESS (1936-39). DALYON-IN-FURNESS (1936-39). Flookburgh. Nirby-in-Furness. 
Millom, Newbarns. Newlon-im-Furness. 

TAKES District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. King, The Galleon, Hawkshead. 
¿linbleside. Bowness-on-Windermere. Conislon. Hawkshead. Troulbeck. WINDERMERE 
(1923-39). 


Ѕоотн WESTMORLAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. С. Hackett, Hillcrest, Sedbergh Road, Kendal. 
Arnsidc. KENDAL (1928-39). Kirkby Lonsdalc. Kirkby Stephen. Sedbergh. 

West CuMmERLAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Pratt, 20, Earls Road, Brausty, Whitehaven. 
Cockermouth, Kells. Keswick. WHITEHAVEN (1935-38) Workington. 


West Yorkshire Area 


Arca Secrclary: G. S. Johnson, Brotherton Hse., North Grau Rd., Leeds ó. (Headingley 52652). 
Arca Padre: Rev. R. S. Dye, 48, Church Street, Beclestield, Shetiicld. (Eeclestield 40210). 
CENTRAL YORKS Юіѕткіст : Hon. Disi. Sec.: L. W. Houseman, Ghe Laurels, Hampsthwaite, near 
Harrogate. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE (1937-40). Kast Keswick. TTARROG TE (1933 Il Qucs. — JNNARESBORGUGH 
(1936-39). Ripon (1932). Wetherby. 
CRAVEN NORTH DrisrhicT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Lee, 15, Berwains veni, Fonulridge, near Colne, 


Lancaster. 
-dustseich, SETILE (1936-39). SKIPTON (1931-41). 
CRAVEN боотн District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Houlding, 11, Colbert Avenue, Ilkley 
Rradford Central. ILKLEY (1937-40). KEIGHLEY (1931-39). Olley Shipley. 
Hravy WoorLLrN District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: W. Bannister, Pildacre, Ossett. 
Balley. MORLEY (1937-40). О$5ЕТТ (1937-40). SPEN VALLEY (1922-28). 
HUDDERSFIELD District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Venables 38, Westbonrne Road, Marsh, Huddersfield. 
HALIFAX (1922-40). HUDDERSFIELD (1922-39). Kirkburlon. MARSH (1934-40). PADDOCK 


(1936-39). Rawihorpe. 
Lrens District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Illingworth, 11, Lidgett Place, Roundhay, Leeds, 8. 
Bramley. ` Burley. HAREHILLS (1936-39). Holbeck. Hunslet. Талир (1923). Leeds Central. 
Moor Allerton. Skyrac. 
Swanr District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: C. Coore, Windy Brae, ‘Lhirsk Road, Northallerton. 
Aysgarlit; BEDALE (1935-38). Crakehall. Leyburn. Middleham. Northallerton, Thirsk. 
AVAKEPIELD District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: F. Morsfield, 47, Parkfield Mount, Beeston, Leeds, 11. 
BARNSLEY (1932-38). HEMSWORTH (1937-10). Pontefract. Royston. South Flinsall. NNAKEFIELD 


(1932-39). 


South Yorkshire Division 


Mark and Divnl. Pilot: H. C. Dunnett, Toc H Mark VIH, Christ Church Road, Sheffield. (20311). 
ROTHERHAM AND Mexnoxo’ District: Hon. Dist, Sec.: R. Marsden, Hove Edge, Rockingham Road, 
Swinton, Mexborough. 


DONCASTER (1926-41). KIMBERWORTH (1932-38). Mexborough. Rawinarsh. Rotherham. 

SnuzrrrELD District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. H. Goddard, 21, Penistone Road, Grenoside, Sheffield. 
Abbey. Grenoside. HILLSBOROUGH (1933-39). Mosboroughi. SHEFFIELD (1922-40). Wrst 
SHEFFIELD (1927-38). Southey. Walkley. 
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East Yorkshire Area 


Area Padre: Rev. H. Bursey, Toc Н, Westbourne House, Prince’s Avenue, Hull. — (8135). 

Nutt District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. H. Wilson, 68, Spring Gardens East, Anlaby Common, Hull. 

East Hull, HULL (1922-39). NEWINGTON (1937-40). NEWLAND (1936-39). West Hull. 
NowrH Huang District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Pashley, Westbourne House, Prince's Avenue, Hull. 

Anlaby. BEVERLEY (1928). Collinghan. North Ferriby. Willerby. 
Ouse District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. Allcock, Bank House, Barlby Bank, Selby. t 

Cawood. GOOLE (1925-41). Howden. Monk Fryston. SELBY (1938-41). YORK (1925-41). 
Witithy District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. Ie Clarke, The Bungalow, Sandsend. 

Hinderwell. SANDSEND (1936-39). Sleights. WritBy (1926). 
WoLps District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. Shaw, Haugh Rig Farm, Pickering. 

BRIDLINGTON (1928). MALTON (1933-39). PICKERING (1937-40)- SCARBOROUGH (1927-39). 


Northern Area 


Area Secretary: J. W. Burford, Тос H Mark XVIII, Grainger Pk. Rd., Newcastle / Tyne, 4. (33465.) 
CLEVELAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. E. Taplin, Roxana, The Roseway, Saltburn, Yorks. 
Brotton. GUISEOROUGII (1932-38). REDCAR (1932-38). SALTBURN (1938-41). Skelton. 
DuRHaM Coast District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Smith, 23, Thorpe Street, Easington Colliery. 
Blackhall.  Isasington Collicry.  Svatiam HARBOUR (1937-40). Sunderland. West HARTLEPOOL 


(1926-39). 
NORTH Durkuam District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Fletcher, 3, The Newlands, Blackhill. 
DLACKHILL (1935-38). Chester-le-Strect. CONSETT (1931-39). Craghead. GATESHEAD (1924-39). 


SOUTH SHIELDS (1924-39). Stanley. 

NORTHUMBERLAND DisiuiCt ; Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Dawson, бо, Moorhead, North Fenham, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 
ASHINGTON (1952-39). Blyth. Gosforth. Heaton. JESMOND (1936-39). MORPETH (1928-38). 
Nesburn. NEWCASTLE (1924-39). West Allen. WHITLEY Bay (1936-39). 

STOCKTON AND DARLINGTON DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Harrison, r, del Strother Avenue, Stockton- 
on-Tees. 
Billingham.  Bisvior AUCKLAND (1936-39).  Catterick Village. DARLINGTON (1929-39). Norton. 


RICHMOND (YORKS) (1936-39). Stillinglon. STOCKTON AND THORNABY (1932-39). . 
TEESIDE DisrRiCY : Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. Youngs, 11, Tunstall Street, North Ormesby, Middlesbrough. 
ESTON (1928-39). GRANGETOWN (1927-39). MIDDLESBROUGH (1922-39). North Ormesby. 


SourH DANK (1925-38). 


Southern А rea 


Area Secretary: P. Н. Ketnor, Тос H Mark У, Bassett, Southampton. (Bassett 681071). 
drca Padic: Rev. K. G. Bloxham. (Bassett 68525). Mark Pilot: R. Н. Staton. 
ALDERSHOT District: Лон. Dist. Sec.: R. G. Munfield, Lynton, Kenilworth Road, Fleet, Hants. 
ALTON (1937-40). Farnborough. FARNHAM (1937-40). FLEET (1937-40). HARTLEY WINTNEY 

(1933-39). Odiham 

DBASINGSTOKI District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. W. Gregory, 37, Northbrook Street, Newbury, Berks. 
BASINGSTOKE (1051-40). Beenham & Padworth. Headley. NEWBURY (1934-40). 

BOURNEMOUTH Disrüicr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. W. Richards, 16, De Lisle Road, Bournemouth. 
Boscombe. BOURNEMOUTH (1925-38). Christchurch, Parkstone. Poole. Swanage. 
WINTON (1932-39). 

CHANNEL ISLANDS : c/o Area Secretary. 

GUERNSEY (1930-38). St. Helier (Jersey). ` 

East Dorset Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. M. Davies, Roquebrune, Hillside Road, Verwood, Dorset. 
Cranborne. SPETISBURY-CUM-CHARLTON (1927-40). Verwood. West Moors (1928-38). 
WIMBORNE (1924-35). 

Isnt or Wicur Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Mew, 82, Lugley Street, Newport, I.O.W. 
Bembridge. Carisbrooke. Cowes and East Cowes. NEwerort-WIGHT (1931-38). Ryde. 
SANDOWN-SHANKLIN (1937-40). Ventnor. West WIGHT (1933-39). , 

New Fonrsr Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: c/o the Area Secretary. 
Boldre. Lymington. Milford-on-Sea. 

PonrsMOUTH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. J. Harrington, 32, Dunbar Road, Milton, Portsmouth. 
Cowplain. Gosport. MILTON AND EaSINEY (1933-39).  Norlhend. OLD PORTSMOUTH (1934-40). 
PORTSMOUTH (1929-39). . 

SALISBURY PLAIN District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. F. Platt, 117, Castle Road, Salisbury. 

Amesbury, Tidworth Wing (Army). Netheravon. SALISBURY (1925-39). 

SourHaMPTON Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. N. Griffiths, High Cross, Fernewood Crescent, Bitterne 
Park, Southampton. 

Billerne. Eastleigh. MAYBUSH (1936-39). Shirley (Southampton). SOUTHAMPTON (1922-39). 
South Stoncham. Winchester (Worthy Down Wing, R.A.F.). WOOLSTON (1925-40). 
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South W estern Area 


Area Secretary: A. S. Greenacre, Toc H, 42, St. David’s Hill, Exeter. (236811). 
Area Padre: Rev. H. A. J. Pearmain, address as above. 
Area Members’ Hon. Sec.: D. Ratcliffe, The Camp, Gipsy Lane, Exmouth, Devon. 

East Devon District: Нон. Disl. Sec.: R. D. Elliott, 5, Linden Vale, St. David's, Exeter. ` 
Crediton. EXETER (1922-39). EXMOUTH (1936-39). Okchanplon. St. Thomas. Sidmouth. 
TIVERTON (1931-39). ' 

Lyme Bay District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. B. Maxwell, The National Provincial Bank, Ltd., Chard, Som. 
AXMINSTER (1938-41). Chard. Scalon. 

Мовтн Divon Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. A. Holwill, Moorcroft, Torrington, Devon. 
Barnstaple. BIDEFORD (1935-38). Bishop's Nymplon. Braunton. Combe Martin, TORRINGTON 


(1938-41). 

Ѕоџтн SoMiRsET District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. P. Trew, St. James’ Street, South Petherton, Somerset. 
CREWKERNE (1931-38). ILMINSTER (1938-41). Marlock. Milborne Port. SHERRORNE (1931-40). 
SOUTH PETHERTON (1935-38). YEOVIL (1928-39). 


Torbay Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. P. Lawrence, Bredon, Chatsworth Road, Torquay. 
Brixham. Dawlish. Newton Abbot. PAIGNTON (1934-38). | "IXiGNMOUTH (1936-39). TORQUAY 


(1937-40). 
West CORNWALL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. T. Robinson, Kismet, Perranporth. 
Delabolc. FALMOUTH (1930-39). Newquay. PENZANCE (1928-39). PERRANPORTH (1937-40). 


St. Ives. TRURO (1929-40). 
West Devon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Sewell, 9, Woodford Villas, Mannamead, Plymouth. 
Crown Hill. DEVONPORT (1937-40). Gunnislake. IKINGSBRIDGE (1936-39). Looe. PLYMOUTH 


(1926-40). Salcombe. SALTASH (1938-41). TAVISTOCK (1920) Torpoint. 
West Dorsrr Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. G. Halson, 16, West Street, Wareham, Dorset. 
Bovington. BRIDPORT (1929). Dorchester. WEYMOUTH (1932-38). 


West SOMERSET Disrrict: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. G. Gillard, Trelawney, Station Road, Wellington, Som. 
BRIDGWATER (1934-40). Langport and Huish Episcopi. MINEHEAD (1936-39). North Petherton. 
Porlock. TAUNTON (1923-39). WELLINGTON (1932-39). 


W estern Arca 


Arca Sccrelary: M. B. Elson, Тос H, 29, St. Paul's Road, Clifion, Bristol, 8. (35826). 
Area Padre: Rev. H. F. Sawbridge, M.C., The Old Vicarage, Corsham, Wilts. 

Ватн DisTRiCT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. M. Т. Tyler, Spencer’s Cottage, Newton-St.-Loe, near Bristol. 
BaTH (1926-38). Bathford. Box. Colerne. Combe Down. saliford. 'l'WERTON-ON-AVON 
(1937-40). 

BrıstoL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Marsh, 21, Falcondale Road, M c«tbur -on-Trym, Bristol. 
BRISLINGTON (1933-39). BRISTOL (1922-40). FisHnrONDS (1937 Henleaze. Horfield. 
SHIREHAMPTON (1937-40). 

CHIPPENHAM District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. James, 5, High Street, Corsham. 


Calne. CHIPPENHAM (1933-39)- Corsham. Malmesbury Shersion, 

GLOUCESTER DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Low, 9, Lansdown Terrace, Malvern Road, Cheltenham. 
Broadwell. CHELTENHAM (1922-38). CINDERFORD (1936-39). Dursley. GLOUCESTER (1928-38). 
Winchcombe. 

Menpip District (Expl.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. H. Rake, The Pharmacy, Worle, Weston-super-Mare. 
Glastonbury. Somerton. STREET (1936-39). Wells. Weston-super-Mare. 


Stroup District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. E. Tanner, зі, Hampton Street, Tetbury, Glos. 
Cirencester. King’s Stanley. — Nailsworlh. Painswick. PiTCHCOMBE (1936-39). Stonehouse. 
Stroup (1935-38). TETBURY (1937-40). 

Swinpon District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. C. Parker, 1, Portsmouth Street, Swindon. 

Highworth. MARLBOROUGH (1936-39). NEW SWINDON (1928-41). Purlon. Stratton Sr. 
MARGARET (1936-39). SWINDON (1922-38). Wootton Bassett. 

West WILTSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Н. R. Schmidt, 24, Beanacre Road, Melksham. 
Bradford-on-Avon. DEVIZES (1936-39). Markel Lavinglon. MELRKSHAM (1934-40). St. Boniface 
College. TROWBRIDGE (1937-40). Westbury. А 


South Wales Area 


Area Secretary: A. M. Johnston, Тос Н, ss, Charles Street, Cardiff. (7063). 
Hon. Padre: Rev. А. D. Amos, Sherwood, Fidlas Road, Llanishen, Cardiff. 
Сахріве DistRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. Gill, 95, Pen-y-dre, Rhiwbina, Cardiff. 
Bargoed. BARRY (1930-39). Caerphilly. CARDIFF (1922-39). : Llanbradach. PENARTH 
(1936-39). Rhiwbina. RIVERSIDE (CARDIFF) (1936-39). 
MID-GLAMORGAN DISTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Е. Taylor, 26, Brynheulog Street, Port Talbot, Glamorgan. 


Bridgend. Llanharan. Pontyclun. Pontycymmer. Port TALBOT (1928-39). 
MONMOUTHSHIRE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Adams, 63, High Street, Newport. 

Abertillery. Blaenavon. Chepstow. Cross Keys with Risca. EnBWw VALE (1935-38). 

Newport, Mon. PONTYPOOL (1932-39). Tredegar. 5 
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NestH Disrrict : Hon. Dist. Sec.: О. Widlake, 2, Cardonnel Road, Skewen, near Swansea. 


Brilon Ferry. Glyn-Neath. NEATH (1931-40). RESOLVEN (1934-40). SKEWEN (1936-39). 
NORTH GLA Ат Diemer Hon. Dist. Lo [5 Prothero, 11, Park Row Gardens, Merthyr. 
ABERDARE (1933-39). Abvernant. Cefn Coed. Dowlais. Ferndale. Llanwit Vardre. 
MERTHYR TYDE (1934-40). Mountain Ash. Pentre. PONTYPRIDD (1934-40). Trecynon. 
TREFOREST (1937-40). TREORCHY (1938-41). y 
PEMBROKESHIRE DISTRICT : Hon. Dist, Sec.: Capt. W. Davies, Glanceddau, Dwrbach, Fishguard. 
FISHGUARD (1934-40). HAVERFORDWEST (1937-40). E эы 
Swaysea District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: N. Edwards, Towers & Co. Ltd., c/o Fhe Cambria Cold Storage 
Co., The Strand, Swansea. 
Carmarthen. Gorseinon. MORRISTON (1931-40). Sketly. SwANSEA (1931). 
UNATTACHED : Aberystwyth. Lampeter. 


Scotland— Central Area 


Area Secrelary: R. Sawers, Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2. (Douglas 499). 
Атей Pilot: Jan l'raser, address as above. N 
CastLecary District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: W. McEwan, 7, Dundas Cottages, Bonnybridge. 
Bonnybridge. Cumbernauld, Haggs. Kilsyth. Р 
East LANARKSHIRE Distrier: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. McKenzie Ramage, go, Belhaven Road, Wishaw. 
Airdrie. CARLUKE (1933-39). Coatbridge. Lanark, Law. Motherwell. Wishaw. 
East RENFREWSHIRE DISTRICT (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Bracken, 8, Princess Crescent, Paisley. 
PAISLEY (1936-39). Renfrew. i 
FALKIRK District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: А. E. Thomson, Redding House, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
FALKIRK CENTRAL (1936-39). Falkirk North. Falkirk South. Falkirk West. Grangemouth. 


Larbert. Рогмомт (1937-40). 
Giascow District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: с/о the Area Secretary. 
Anderston. GLASGOW (1922-40). Partick. Polniadic. 
Kyuss District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. MeG. Morrison, Kimberley, 26, Mary Street, Dunoon. 


Dunoon. Rothesay. 
Осени, District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: Y. Bates, Bellmoir Cottage, Henderson St., Bridge of Allan. 


Alloa. STIRLING (1937-40). 
Wrst LaNARKsHIRUL District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Morton, т, Woodend Road, Mount Vernon, 


Glasgow, Б.з. 


HAMILTON (1931). Larkhall. Uddingston. 

West Renrrewsutre Distriet: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Lang, 23, South Street, Greenock. 
Gourock. GREENOCK (1928-40). Port Glasgow. 

UNATTACHED : Ayr. Largs. 


Scotland — Experimental Area 


Area Secretary: iR. Sawers, Toc Н, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, C2. (Douglas 499). 
Area Pilot: lan Yraser, address as above. 


Northern Division - 
ABERDEENSHIRE Disrrict (Prov.) : Hon. Disl. Sec.: E. Turner, 53, King Street, Peterhead. 


ARBRDEEN (1920-30). Aberdeen University. Peterhead. 
Moray irri Disyrict (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Johnston, c/o Royal Bank of Scotland, Elgin. 
Aberlour. Elgin. Inverness. Nairn. 


PERTH AND ANGUS District (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Ballantyne, c/o Mrs. Clark, 83, Magdalen 
Yard Road, Dundee. 
Coupar Angus. Crieff. Dundee. Leuchavs. Montrose. Perth, 
UNATTACHED : Invergordon. 
Southern Division ` 


Bororr District: Нон. Dist. Sec.: J. O. Claxton, Fernleigh, Melrose, Roxburghshire. 
Galashiels. Jedburgh. Kelso. Selkirk. 

West Fire District (Prov.) : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. L. Ross, Neish, Touch, Dunfermline. 
DUNFERMLINE (1937-40). Kirkcaldy. 

UNATTACHED : IZDINBURGH (1922-40). 


Ireland 


Area Secrelary: N. F. W. McPherson, Тос H, 102, Royal Avenue, Belfast. (20810). 
Be.rast Norta District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: J. Carson, зо, Wolseley Street, Belfast. 
Bridge End. DUNCAIRN (1932-39). Knock. Shankill. 
BeLrasrt SoutH District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Moore, 26, Howard Street, Belfast. 
BELFAST CENTRAL (1924-39). Cranmore, Nighl-workers. Holywood. Ormeau, 
Desas Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: E. Phelps, 5, Montpelier Parade, Monkstown, Co. Dublin. 
Dublin Central. Dundrum. Killiney. Monkstown. Stillorgan. 
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OVERSEAS 


Honorary Overseas Commissioners š 
Overseas Orrick: 42, Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Hon. Chief Overseas Commissioners: Rev. С. G. Pearson and F. E. Sargood. (Royal 3817). 


General: Colonel H. Medlicott, D.S.O. Kenya and Uganda: J. G. Stutfield. 
Major W. J. Spurrell, D.S.O., М.С. Malaya: H. W. Thomson, C.M.G. 
Merchant Navy: H. T. Miller, C.B.E. Rhodesia: C. В. Kingston, M.I.M.M. 
Australia: Col. Sir William R. Campion, K.C.M.G. Sudan, Peru and Bolivia: Lt.-Col. C. C. Balfour, 
Hon. Claude James (Tasmania). Tanganyika: Major Stuart Akers. [C.LE 
Burma: W. H. A. Webster, C.I.E. Western Canada: Rev. M. E. Coleman. 
Ceylon: Clifford Figg. IWest Indies: Sir Algernon Aspinall, C.M.G. 


China: Б. Manico Gull. 


x The Old House id 


TarLBor House, Rue de lHopital, Poperinghe, Belgium. (228). 


Marks and other Houses 


Mark I (Aust.).—Edward House, Brunswick Rd., Marx I (S. Af.).—30, Saratoga Avenue, 


Albany, Western Australia. Johannesburg. 
» 1 (C).—178, Colony Street, Winnipeg. » I (S. Am.).—Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 
» II (C).—614, Huron Street, Toronto, 5. Talbot House, 39, Mrabat Street, Sliema, Malta. 


» I (India).—2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. Harington House, Gibraltar. 


Areas, Branches and Groups 


CANADA 
EASTERN CANADA REGION: 
Hon. Regional Administrator: Dr. H. Wasteneys, 20, Howland Avenue, Toronto, s. 
Regional Secretary: J. M. N. Jackson, Тос Н, Mark II (C), 614, Huron Street, Toronto, 5. 
(Kingsdale 8078). А 
MCCRAE-NIAGARA District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. M. Avery, 264, Их иет Street, Guelph, Ontario. 
GUELPH (1935-38). Hamilton, London, 


Montrea DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. C. Pearce, 845, Queries Avenue, Montreal, Р.О. 
Côte des Nieges. Lachine. MONTREAL (1929-10). New Qichard. Sr. LAMBERT (1932-38). 
Sherbrooke Wing. Verdun. 


OTTAWA District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. W. Glass, Apt. 7, too, Bronson Avenue, Ottawa, Ontario. 
Ottawa Central. Ottawa Sonth. 

Toronto District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: TI. Stoddart, 402, Soudan Avenue, Toronto. 

Beaches. HURON (TORONTO) (1938-41). North (Toronto). Parkdale (Toronto). | TORONIO 
(1925-38). YORK (TORONTO) (1932-38). 
WESTERN CANADA : 
WINNIPEG AREA: Hon. Registrar: Н. B. Shaw, 236, Roslyn Road, Winnipeg. 
Hon. Dist. Scc.: R. C. Neild, 294, Linwood Street, St. James, Winnipeg. 
Charleswood. ELMWOOD (1937-40). Foi Rouge. Prince -tlbcit. Regina. St. JAMES 
(1929). St. John’s. WINNIPEG (1922). 
ALBERTA AREA : Area Secretary: А. E. Tamkin, Toc II, sir, Lougheed Building, Calgarry, Alberta. 
Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Varish, 824, r4th Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta. 
Calgary. Hillhurst. Innisfail. Lashburn, Lethbridge. LOVERNA (1931). 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AREA: Area Chairman: V. Sherman, Miramar, Cadboro Bay, Victoria. 

Arca Secretary: W. N. Talbot, 3756, West Second Avenue, Vancouver. 

OKANAGAN VALLEY District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Martin, Box 649, Kelowna. 

KELOWNA (1932). 

Vancouver Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. Ellis, 1768, Argyle Avenue, West Vancouver. 
Chilliwack. Dunbar. North Burnaby. North Vancouver. VANCOUVER (1926). WESI 
VANCOUVER (1937-40). 

VANCOUVER ISLAND : Victoria. 

Loner Unit: Prince Rupert. 


ARGENTINE 


Hon. Commissioner: T. B. Stewart, Avenida Fernandez, 318, Temperley, F.C.S., Buenos Aires. 
Acling Area Secrelary: R. D. Rodgers, Toc Н Mark I (S. Am.), Chacabuco 723, Buenos Aires. 
(33 Ave. 9111). 
Bahia Blanca. Buenos Aires-Shackleton. LOMAS DE ZAMORA (1938-41). Montevideo. 
Quilmes. 
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INDIA AND BURMA 


ALINDI) COMMITTEE : Chairman: Lt.-Col. W. R. Elliott, M.C.; Hon. Secretary: В. W. Clark, Toc H 
Mark I (I), 2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

Long Units: Hon. Secretary: G. W. U. Liddle, address as above. Р 
AGRA (1933-38). Bombay I. Bombay H. CALCUTTA (1927-39). Jhansi. 
Naini-Tal. Meerut. Poona. 

Burma Division: Hon. Secretary: А. R. Curry, 12, Budd Road, Rangoon. 
Chauk. Маутуо. Rangoon. YENANGYAUNG (1937-40). 

NoRTH-WesterN Division: Hon. Sec.: S. R. Woodmore, 62, Canal Road, Mogalpura, Lahore. 
Ambala. KARACHI (1936-39). — KoHar (1938-39). Lahore. Lahore Cantonment. Multan. 
Peshawar. Quetta, Rawalpindi. Razmak. 

SOUTHERN INDIA REGION : Hon. Sec.: 5. G. H. Davis, c/o Parry & Co., Ltd., Р.О. Box 12, Madras. 

Calicut. Hubli, OOTACAMUND (1938-41). Secundcrabad. Trichinopoly. Vizagapatam. 
Mapras (чту District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: F. G. Horwood, c/o Macmillan & Co. Ltd., Patullo 
Road, Madras. 
MADRAS (1927-38). Peramobur. Vepery. 
Mysore State DISTRICT (Prov.): Hon. Dist. Sec.: T. Williams, P.O. Marikuppam. 
Bangalore. Koar GOLD FIELD (1934-40). 


AUSTRALIA 


Поп. Commissioner: Lt.-Col. E. EF. Herring, D.S.O., K.C., Toc H, 476, Collins St., Melbourne, C.r. 
Secretary, Australian Executive: D. А. Billings, ‘Toc H, 5, Hamilton Street, Sydney. 


New S outh Wales 


Hon. Arca Commissioner: Prof. H. Tasman Lovell, 1, Honda Road, Neutral Bay, Sydney. 
Area Secretary: В. A. Billings, Тос H, s, Hamilton Street, Sydney. (В. 3151). 
MACQUARIF District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: J. Roberts, 75, Wolgan Street, Portland. 
Bathurst, Cullen Bullen, Lithgow. PORTLAND (1936-39). 
NEWCASTLE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. C. Downes, 102, Ridge Street, Merewether. 


jJubbulpore. | Lucknow. 


CESSNOCK (1937-40). NEWCASTLE (1927-40). Stockton. 

SYDNEY (Монти) District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Taylor, 24, Warrane Avenue, Willoughby. 
Balgowlah. Cainmeray. Chalswood. | Mosman. Roseville. Turramurra. 

SypNEY (Sourn) Disrricr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. F. Dowd, Toc Н, 5, Hamilton Street, Sydney. 
Parramatta. Randwick. SYDNEY (1931-40). Sydney University. 

UNATTACHED : Dubbo, Mittagong. Tamworth. 


Queensland 


Hon. Aca Commissioner: J. C. Arkell, Montague Road, Indooroopilly, Brisbane. 
Area Secretary; А. S. M. Furniss, Тос H, Quinn Chambers, George Street, Brisbane. (В. 2797). 
BRISBANE (1929-30). Gympie. Ipswich.  ManvnoROUGH (1935-38). Rockhampton. Toowomba. 


Townsville 
South Australia 


Hon. Area Соттіѕхіопек: J. Howard Burgess. 
Area Secietary: J. б. Turvey, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. (C. 7577). 
Area Padre; Rev. R. L. Watson, Box 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
Eastern DisTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: N. Conrad, East Terrace, Adelaide. 
PAYNEHAM (1929-38). Prospect. St. PETERS (1936-39). 
Lower Norra Country District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. Driscoll, Mallala. 


Gawler. Mailala. Owen. 
Мір Norta Country District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Sandow, Peterborough. 
Jamestown. Peterborough. Port Pirie. Terowie. 


NORTH-WESTERN District: Нон. Dist. Sec.: G. Burford, Kirkcaldy Road, Grange. 
Croydon. Kilkenny. Semaphore and Largs Bay. Woodville. 

SOUTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. Passmore, c/o Вох 1202 K, G.P.O., Adelaide. 
ADELAIDE CENTRAL (1927-39). Blackwood. Edwardstown. Millswood. Mitcham. UNLEY 
(1930-39). 

MESURE District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: L. Muller, c/o P.O., Thebarton. 
Glenelg. GRANGE (1934-40). Hindmarsh. — 'Lockleys. THEBARTON (1937-40). 

CouNTRv Units UNATTACHED : KIMBA (1936-39). Millicent. Minlaton. Mount Barker, S.A. 
Mount Gambier. Port Lincoln. Victor Harbour. Whyalla. | Yorketown. 
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Tasmania 
Hon. Arca Commissioner: E. C. Watchorn, 32, Murray Street, Hobart. x. 
Hoi Mica SE SETAT J. R. Rex, 144, Collins Street, Hobart. Атса Sec.: L. M. Withame. 


Mersey District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: n Kemp, Box 36, Devonport. 
Devon port. Latrobe. Sheffield. x А ; 
о Denier : Hon. Dist. Sec.: M. Harman, c/o C. Day & Co., 7o, Wellington Street, 
Launceston. 
Campbell Town. LAUNCESTON (1933-38). Longford. A 
NORTH-WesTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: M. Edwards, Penguin. 


Penguin. ULVERSTONE (1934-40). 
SOUTHERN District: Hon. Disi. Sec.: C. Wagner, 96, Gormanston Road, Moonah. 
Bellerive. Glenorchy. HOBART (1929-38). МоохаАн (1936-39). 


V ictoria 


Hon. Area Commissioner: J. T. Vinton Smith, 401/3, Collins Street, Melbourne, C.1. 
Area Secretary: H. Т. Howes, Toc Н, 476, Collins Street, Melbourne, Сл. (MU. 4121). 
GEELONG District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: D. Pearse, 47, Albert Street, Geelong West. 
Belmont. Newlown and Chilseell. Colac. GEELONG (1932-38). GEELONG WEST (1937-4). 
Lorne. 
GIPPSLAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Watts, Dysart, Moe, Victoria. 
Heyfield. Mor (1935-38). . А 
NORTHERN SUBURBAN District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: B. Nicholson, 10, Thomas Street, Brunswick. 


BRUNSWICK (1937-40). Carlton. ESSENDON (1935-38). Pilzroy. Heidelberg. 
SOUTHERN AND EASTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: V. R. P. Osborne, G.P.O. Box 1841 Q, Mel- 
bourne. 
Camberwell. Deepdenc. Kew. South Yarra. _ 
WESTERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Stirling, State Savings Bank, Warrnambool, Victoria. 
Koroit. Portland. Terang. WARRNAMBOOL (1931-38). Warrnambool West. 
UNaATIACHED : MELBOURNE CITY (1927-38). MELBOURNE METROPOLITAN (1928-38). 


W estern Australia 


Hon. Area Commissioner. D. M. Cleland, c/o Smith & Keali, South British Chambers, Barrack 
Street, Perth. 
Arca Secretary: Y. Wyatt Joyce, Box Е 202, G.P.O. Perth. (B. 2262). 
BiacKwoop District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: P. Allen, Manjimup. 
Bridgetown. Manjimup. Middlesex. 
Cockburn District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: R. Rowe, c/o Box If 202, G P.O., Perih. 
Cottesloe. FREMANTLE (1929-40). Nedlands. SUBIACO (1933-40). 
EASTERN WHEATBELT District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. G. Smith, c/o Court House, Merredin. 
Bruce Rock. Merredin. Nungarin. Nukarni. 
GREAT SOUTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: G. Royal, Gnowangerup. 
Dumbleyung. Gnowangerwup. Katanning. Kojonup. 
NORTHERN WHEATBELT District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: V, Craske, Perenjori. 
Bowgada. Morawa. Perenjori. Waddi Forest. 
PLANTAGANET District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: V. Rasmussen, Rosalie, Robinson Estate, Albany. 


ALBANY (1930-40). Kendenup. NARRIKUP (1937-40). Porongorups. 
Swan District: Hon. Dist. Scc.: c/o the Area Secretary. 
Bayswater. Chidlows Wells. GUILDFORD (1928-38). Kalamunda. PERTH (1927-38). 


WELLINGTON DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: K. M. Jury, P.O. Box 17, Bunbury. 
Bunbury. Collie. Harvey. 

UNATTACHED : GERALDTON (1936-39). Goomalling. Kalgoorlie. Northam, Northampton 
Pingelly. Wongan Hills. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Hon. Dominion Secretary: A. S. Kempthorne, 87, The Terrace, Wellington, С.1. 
Hon. Dominion Padre: Rev. О. W. Williams, M.C., Christ's College, Christchurch. 
AUCKLAND REGION: AUCKLAND (1935-38). Birkenhead. Glen Eden.  Ngaruawahia. Takapuna. 
Tc Awamutu. 


CANTERBURY REGION : Avon. CHRISTCHURCH (1929-40). Christchurch East. CHRISTCHURCH 
NORTH (1937-40). Christchurch South. Christchurch West. Geraldine, LYTTELTON 
(1935-38). Methven. Rangiora. Sumner. Sydenham. Temuka. TIMARU (1937-4°)- 
Waimate. 


Hawke’s Bay Recion: Hastings. Waipukarau. 
NELSON REGION : Motueka. NELSON (1932-40). Upper Takaka. WaIMEA (1936-39). 
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Отлсо REGION : Caversham, DUNEDIN (1929-40). INVERCARGILL (1937-40). Mornington. North 


last Valley. OAMARU (1935-38). Riverton. 
TARANAKI REGION: Налувка (1938-41). New PLYMOUTH (1937-40). Stratford. WANGANUI (1935-38). 
WELLINGTON REGION: Мин Valley. Marton, Masterton. Northland. Palmerston North. 
WELLINGTON (1926-39). Wellington Hast. WELLINGTON SOUTH (1937-40). 


SOUTHERN AFRICA 


Hon. H.Q. Commissioner. Sir Herbert Stanley, G.C.M.G., Government House, Salisbury. 
Hon. General Secretary: F. S. Duxbury, Toc H Mark I (S. Af.), 30, Saratoga Ave., Johannesburg. 
Registrar: А. P. Campfield, P.O. Box 3624, Johannesburg. (33-7998). 


Cape Provi nce 


EASTERN AREA : Organising Secretary: R. P. T. Anderson, P.O. Box 44, Port Elizabeth. 
ALGOA DisrRiCT : Hon. Dist. Scc.: Н. Gurney, 4, Fenton Avenue, Walmer. 
PorT ELIZABETH (1929-39). South End. WALMER (1937-40). 
Fisa River Distrier: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Underhill, P.O., Mortimer. 
ADELAIDE С.Р. (1930-39). Cookhouse. CRADOCK (1930-39). Dordrechl. Graaf-Reinct. Hofmeyr. 


MORTIMER (1936-39). Somerset East. 

GARDENS Districr: Hon. Dist. Sec.: c/o the Organising Secretary. 
George. Oudtshoorn. 

NORTHERN BORDER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: S. Cooper, Two Streams, P.O., Cala. 
Cala. INDWE (1936-39). Queenstown. 

SsrrLERS DISTRICT: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. L. van Heerden, Pineapple Experimental Stn., P.O., Bathurst. 
Alexandria. CLUMBER (1938-41). GRAHAMSTOWN (1927-39). SHAW PARK (1938-41). 

SOUTH BORDER District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: H. Miller, Standard Bank, Kingwilliamstown. 
ALICE (1927-39). Butterworth. East LONDON (1933-40). Fort BEAUFORT (1929). KING 
WILLIAM'S TOWN-KEISKAMA HOEK (1936-39). Komgha. 


WESTERN AREA: Organising Secretary: R. M. L. Westropp, Box 1788, Cape Town. 
CLAREMONT (1021-40). Goodwood. SEA POINT (1936-39). 


Natal 


Arca Secretary J. Mallet, 27, Beach Hurst, Marine Parade, Durban. (24177). 
DugnsN Disrricy : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. H. Pullin, Box 1981, Durban. 
BEREA (1933-38). DURBAN (1927-38). IiscOMBE (1929-39). HILLARY (1928-38). MALVERN 
(1930). Overport. PINETOWN (1936-39). Sea View. Stella. VERULAM (1929-38). 
MIDLANDS Disyrict: Hon. Dist Sec.: S. A. Butland, P.O. Box 266, Pietermaritzburg. 


GREYTOWN (1936-19). Kranskop. New HANOVER (1937-40). PIETERMARITZBURG CENTRAL 
(1929-39). 
NORTHERN District: Hon. Dist. Scc. F. A. Donkin, c/o S.A.R., Dundee. 
Dundee. Newcastle. 
SOUTHERN District: Hon, Dist. Sec.: H. L. Bulcock, P.O. Box 28, Ixopo. 
Bulwer. Himeville-Underberg. Іхого (1930-40). Matatiele. Port Shepstone. Umnzinto. 
WEENEN County DisTRICT : Hon. Dist. Sec.: D. C. M. Dibbon, Box 42, Estcourt. 
Estcourt (1934-40). Mooi River. 
ZULULAND District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Strydom, P.O., Melmoth. 
EMPANGENI (1933-40). ESHOWE (1932-38). Melmoth. 


Griqual and West 


Organising Secretary: R. M. L. Westropp, Box 1788, Cape Town. 
Hon. Area Secretary: Rev. E. Welbon, The Rectory, St. Albans, De Beers, Kimberley. 
Barkly West, C.P. Douglas, C.P. Hopetown, C.P. KIMBERLEY, C.P. (1931-38). 


Rhodesia 


Organising Secretary: N. F. High, P.O. Box 834, Bulawayo. 
Broken Hill.  Burswavo (1953-39).  Forl Victoria. GatooMa (1938-41). Gwelo. LAVINGSTONE 
(1933-39). Luanshya. Marandcllas. Ndola. Nkana. SALISBURY (1930-39). Sinoia. 
UMTALT (1929-39). 


Transvaal and Orange Free State 


Hon, Area Secretary: ©. Ogilvie, 503, Braemar Court, Claim Street, Hillbrow, Johannesburg. 
East RaND District: Hon. Disl. Sec.: c/o the Area Secretary. 
Boksburg. Springs. ç 
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JOHANNESBURG District: Hon. Dist. Sec.: A. Deverall, 305, Stuttaford's Chambers, Johannesburg. 
Darragh House. Kensington. Primrose. ROSEBANK (1938-41). Rosettenville. YFOVILLE 
(1927-39). 

PRETORIA District : Hon. Dist. Sec.: с/о the Area Secretary. 

PRETORIA (1928-39). WESTFORT (1937-40). WITBANK (1938-41). Я 

UnatricHeD: Barberton. Bloemfontein (O.F.S.). Florida. KLERKSDORP (1936-39). KRUGERS- 
DORP (1937-40). Mafeking, C.P. Vereeniging. 


THE SERVICES 


Secretaries for the Services: D. L. Ralph and Major P. A. Slessor, 47, Francis Street, 
London, S.W.1. Services Office: 7, Tower Hill, London, Е.С.3. 

Services Commissioner (Southern Counties): Lt.-Col. G. R. Rae, Gardenfield Cottage, Newton 
Road, Canford Cliffs, Dorset. 


Royal Navy 
FLEET SECRETARIES : š 


Home Fleet: P.O. F. S. Marston, H.M.S. Newcastle, c/o G.P.O., London. 

China: C.P.O. A. J. Gould, H.M.S. Westcott, c/o G.P.O., London. 

Mediterrancan Fleet: Shpwt. S. Knapman, H.M.S. Devonshire, c/o G.P.O., London. 

East India Squadron: 

New Zealand Division: C.P.O. Wtr. W. Waghorn, H.M.S. -lchilles, c/o G.P.O., London. 
Africa Squadron: Н. Harris, O.C.I., Guunery Mess, H.M.S. Neptune, c/o G.P.O., London. 


HOME PORT CORRESPONDENTS : 


Devonport: S. Collins, 23, Plaistow Crescent, Higher St. Budeaux, Plymouth. 
Portsmouth: C. А. G. Brownjohn, 13, Union Street, Portsmouth. 

The Nore (Chatham): M. C. P. Willis, Chaplain's Office, R.N. Barracks, Chatham. 
The Nore (Sheerness): R. W. Susans, Treborwin, Carlton Avenue, Shecrness, Kent. 
Weymouth: H. Green, Balintore, Sutcliffe Avenue, Radipole, Weymouth. 


The Army 


Alt Home and Abroad: Members should get in touch with the nearest Toc H unit. When in donbt 
write to the Secretaries for the Services, 47, Francis Street, London, S.W.r. 


Notice of members going abroad or returning home should be sent to the Hon. Chief Overseas 
Commissioners, 42, Trinity Square, London, Je: C 2. 


Royal Air Force 


Hon. Commissioner: Sqdn. Ldr. C. F. Gordon, O.B.E., М.С. 

Hon. Commissioner (Middle East): Rev. H. Thomas, B.A., R. A.U. Headquarters, Cairo. 

Arca Correspondent (East Midlands Area); W.O. G. Prigmore, К.А. 14. and W. School, East 
Camp, Cranwell, Lincs. 


. At Home: To get in touch with Toc H on a Station, write to the Hon. Station Correspondent 
direct or c/o the Area Secretary concerned. 


STATION CORRESPONDENTS : 


N. London :—Hendon. 

E. London :—Chigwell. North Weald. Hornchurch. 

S. London :—Biggin Hill. Hook. Kenley. Kidbrookc. 

W. London :—Northoll. Ruislip. Stanmore, Uxbridge. West Drayton. 

Kent :—Delliny. Eastchurch. Hawkinge. Lympne, Manston. 

Surrey and Sussex :—Ford. Tangmere. Thorney Island. 

Northern Home Counties :—Abingdon. —Bassingbourn. Bicester. Brize Norton. Cardington. 
Cranfield. Halton. Harwell, Henlow. Upper Heyford. 

East Anglia :—Bircham Newton. Debden. Duxford. Felixstowe. Feltwell. Honinglon. 
Marham. Martlesham Heath. Mildenhall Stradishall. Sutton Bridge. Upwood. 
Wyton. 

East Midlands :—Cranwell. Cotlesimmore. Digby. Grantham. Hemswell. Manby. North 
Coles Filties. Peterborough. Scampton. Waddington. Wiltering. 

Notts. апа Derby :—Hucknall. 

West Midlands :—Castle Bromwich. Cosford. 
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North Wales and Border Counties :—А/атЕв1 Drayton. Penrhos. — Shawbury. Ternhill. 


North Western :—Hooton Park. Scaland. Speke. 


West Yorkshire :—Dishforth. Yeadon. " 
East Yorkshire :—Church Fenton. Driffield. Finningly. Leconfteld. Linton-upon-Ouse. 
Northern :—Calterick. Thornaby. Usworth. 

Southern :—Andover. Boscombe Down. Calshot. Farnborough. Gosport. Lee-on-Solent. 


Netheravon. Odiham. Old Sarum. U pavon. Worthy Down. 
South Western :—Mount Batten. Warmwell. 
Western :—Fillon. Hullavinglon. Little Rissington. South Cerncy. 
South Wales :—Pembroke Dock. St. Athan. 


Scotland (Central) :—Abbotsinch. 
Scotland (Experimental) :—Aberdeen (Dyce).  Donibristle. Evanton. Leuchars. Montrose. 


Turnhouse. West Freugh. 
North Ireland :—Aldergrove. 


broad: Where there is а Тос H unit, write to the Toc H Secretary concerned, otherwise to the 


Тос H Station Correspondent. If in doubt, communicate with the Secretaries for the Services, 47, 
Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 


India: Advise J. Г. Ormiston, Toc H Mark I (I), 2/2, Lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 
Malta : Advise R. Dines, M.B.E., Talbot House, 39, Mrabat Street, Sliema. 


Members in the Services: Attention is drawn to the information given elsewhere regarding Houses 


and Toc H units at home and abroad. 


LONE OVERSEAS UNITS 


Scerclaries, Lone Units: D. L. Ralph and Major Р. A. Slessor, 47, Francis St., London, S.W.1. 


ADEN : 


Khormaksar: \.C.1. J. Butler, S (B) Sqdn., R.A.F., Khormaksar, Aden, Arabia. 
Steame: Point: The Secretary, Toc H, Air Headquarters, Steamer Point, Aden, Arabia. 


AFRICA (EAST): 


Dar-es-Saiaani: V. Stansfield, Government Press, Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika Territory. 
М№мкові (1935-33) : H. G. Wallace, P.O. Box 1071, Nairobi, Kenya. 


AFRICA (UGANDA): 


IKAMPALA 11031): C. S. Nason, P.O. Box 262, Kampala, Uganda. 


AFRICA (WEST): 


ACCRA (1054-40) ihe Secretary, Тос Н, Р.О. Box 29, Accra, Gold Coast. 
Kumasi: The Secretary, Toe H, Р.О. Box 451, Kumasi, Ashanti, Gold Coast. 


BRAZIL (registered under Brazilian law): 


Morro Velho: J. Hutchinson, c/o St. Jolin. P’ El Rey Mining Co., Morro Velho. 
RIO DE fastiko (1929-38) : The Secretary, Toc Н, Caixa Postal 2795, Rio de Janeiro. 
Sao Paulo: V. S. Hampshire, Caixa Postal 2825, Sao Paulo. 
CEYLON : 
Hon. Scc. to Regional Executive: R. B. Naish, The Residency, Kalutara, Ceylon. 
COLOMBO (1927-40). Kandy. 
CHILE: d 


Hon. Commissioner: D. Blair, c/o Gibbs & Co., Casilla grv, Valparaiso. 
Santiago: C. L. Hudson, Casilla 8004, Santiago. 
VALPARAISO (1929-40) : A. D. McKenzie, Casilla 1255, Valparaiso. 


EGYPT: 


Alexandria: L.X.C. R. C. Mitchell, B Sqdn., R.A.F., Aboukir, Alexandria. 
Cairo: С. W. Sims, P.O. Box 917, Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Bolilac Engine Works, Egypt. 


FAR EAST: 


Hong Nong: R. M. King, c/o Johnston, Stokes & Master, Hong Kong Bank Buildings, Queen's 


Road Central, Hong Kong. А 
SHANGHAI (1936-39) : А. T. M. Pearse, Р.О. Box 399, Shanghai. 
Tientsin: Fus. G. Hill, Н.О. Wing, rst Bn. Lancs. Fus., c/o Army Р.О. No. r, Tientsin, China. 
Tokio: K. P. Kirkwood, The Canadian Legation, 16, Omote-cho, Akasaka, Tokio. 


MALAYA: 


Kuala Lumpur: Т. Wilson, Mines Department, Kuala Lumpur, F.M.S. 
Singapore: F. A. McCaffery, c/o A. Clouet & Co., Ltd., 8, Raffles Quay, Singapore, S.S. 
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MAURITIUS : * A 
MAURITIUS (1936-39). : Tlie Secretary, Toc H, Royal College, Curepipe, Mauritius. 


MEDITERRANEAN : А 
Gibraltar: C. Parkinson, Gardener's Cottage, Government House, Gibraltar. 
МАТА : Sec. to Regional Executive: R. Dines, M.B.E., 39, Mrabat Street, Sliema, Malta. 
Kalafrana. Matta (1932-38). Sliema. Tigne. 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST: 
Hon. Padre: Rev. H. Moss, Iraq Petroleum Co., P.O. Box 309, Haifa, Palestine. 
Abadan: The Secretary, Toc H, c/o Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Abadan, Persian Gulf. 
Amman: A.C.I. C. J. W. Earll, W/T Section, R.A.P., Amman, Transjordan. 


Baghdad-Habbaniya: ‘The Secretary, Тос H, c/o Senior Chaplain, R.A.U., Habbaniya, Iraq. 


Basrah-Shaibah: The Secretary, Toc H, R.A.F., Shaibah, Iraq. 

Haifa: The Secretary, Тос H, P.O. Box 1344, Haifa, Palestine. 

JERUSALEM (1935-40) : S.S.M. L. Ridgeway, R.A.S.C., Room 12, l'orce H.Q., Jerusalem. 
Ranmlch : W. Brailsford, R.A.F., General Hospital, Sarafand, Ramleh, Palestine. 


NORTHERN EUROPE: 
Amsterdam: H. M. de Klark, Westlandgracht 249, Amsterdam, W. 
BELGIUM : Hon. Dist. Sec.: J. Morton, 26, Rue de Spa, Brussels. 
Antwerp. BRUSSELS (1931). CHARLEROI (1937-40). 
PARIS (1936-39) : A. Bébert, 4, Rue Raphael, Asniéres, Seine. 
WEST INDIES: 
Antigua: A. McDonald, St. John’s, Antigua. 
KINGSTON (1936-39) : A. Hamilton, c/o Public Works Department, Kingston, Jamaica. 
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SCHOOLS SECTION 
AFFILIATED SCHOOLS WITH THEIR CORRESPONDENTS 


(N.B.—Local representatives and their addresses аге printed in italics.) 


N orthern London Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE | Rev. J. R. Palmer, 47, Francis Street, S.W.r. 
BARNET, Queen [nizanetu's SCHOOL. J. Pearce. London University. H. J. Cowie, King's College. 


J. H. Beard, 3, Queen's Road. Mitt Нил, ScHoor. E. G. Taylor. 
HAMPSTEAD, HABERDASHERS’ ASKE’S SCHOOL. OWEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTON. Н. G. Dixon. 
R. H. Adams. St. MARYLEBONE GRAMMAR. SCHOOL. 
HicHGaTE ScHOOL. Rev. K. R. G. Hunt. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ScHOOL. К. C. Roberts. 


Eastern London Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE: J. H. M. Shaw, 47, Francis Street, S.W.r. 
BARKING Аввку ScHooL. Е. A. Loftus (Head- Romrorp, Коул, LinERTY Ѕспоог. S. B. Hartley 
master). /. H. G. Box, 45, Essex Road, Barking. (Headmaster). T. L. Cameron, 59, Waldegrave 
CHIGWELL SCHOOL. A. E. Fellows. D. Brett, Gardens, Upminster. 
Calcatt, Tycehurst Hill, Loughton. 


Western London Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. B. Dakin, 47, Francis Street, S.W.r. 
Bee ScHoor. IL |. England. St. Paut’s SCHOOL. 
Harrow Scuoo.. H. L. Harris. Sin WALTER Sr. Jouw's SCHOOL, BATTERSEA. T. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS? SCHOOL. W. J. R. Turner. Lawrenson. 
 RurüsH Grammar 5сноо. H. R. Dennis. WESTMINSTER ScHOOL. Rev. А. Н. Franklin. 


Southern London Area 


Arex REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. K. C. Oliver, 47, Francis Street, S. W.r. 

ALLEYN'S SCHOOL. M. G. Crewe. M. A. Condell, DurwicH COLLEGE. E. Lax. 

Jnr., 3o, Thorpewood Ave., Sydenham, S.E.26. ELTHAM COLLEGE. J. E. Buchanan. 
BECKENHAM & Pixcu County ScHOOL. S. Gammon Sr. OravE's $сноо. E. T. Mortimore. 

(Headmaster). С. M hitmell, 4, Holly Crescent, SELHURST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. W. Н. Stanley. 

Beckenham, WHITGIET GRAMMAR ScHOOL. А. H. Holden. 
CATERHAM ScHoOL. R. L. Hayward. RETAS 

Gold, Lochicl, Court Road, Caterham, Surrey. 


Kent Атеа 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE: А. E. F. Hammond, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 
ASHFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. E.G. Summers (also HERNE Bay Correcr, С. Clement Thomas (Head- 


local represcntative). master). J. Ridout, Bexley, Oakdale Road. 
CANTERBURY, KiNG's ScuooL. R. W. F. Wootton. RAMSGATE, CHATHAM House ScHOOL. N. Philips. 
CANTERBURY, ST. IDMUND'S SCHOOL. G. P. A. H. Nash-Williams, 67, Southwood Road. 

Hollingworth. ROCHESTER, SIR J. WILLIAMSON'S MATHEMATICAL 
CANTERBURY, SIMON LANGTON ScHOOL, L. W. ScHoor. Е. D. Clark (Headmaster). F. Jowitt, 

Myers (Headmaster). R. Taylor, Dene Grove, 141, Borstal Street, Borstal. 

Broad Oak. St. Lawrence COLLEGE. Т. С. Mallinson. 
CRANBROOK SCHOOL. C. Russell Scott (Head- SanpwicH, Str ROGER Manwoop’'s ScHOOL. 

master). O. Gooderham. Dr. C. S. Wise, Sackville 
DovER COLLEGE. A. Ewart. House. 
Dover County SCHOOL. J. Slater. W. Pepper, SuvenoaKs SCHOOL. C. G. Rich. С. Inge, до, 

94, Heathfield Avenue. Dartford Road. 


FOLKESTONE, HARVEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Н. С.  ToNnRIDGE StHOOL. Rev. D. H. Booth. 
Arnold. H. W. Jepson, Winwick, Welson Road. TUNBRIDGR WELLS, THE SKINNERS’ COMPANY’S 
ScnuooL. J. L. Fowke (also local representative). 
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Surrey and Sussex Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : 


Rev. G. J. Ince. 
Rey. A. J. Williams. 
W. W. Н. Stans- 


| ARDINGLY COLLEGE. 
BRIGHTON COLLEGE. 
BRIGHTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


field. 
BRIGHTON, VaRNDEAN SCHOOL. Е. T. Hutchins 
(Headmaster). H. Oram, 8, Slanford Road, 


Brighton, 5. 
CHARTERHOUSE. 
CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 
CRANLEIGH SCHOOL. 
DORKING COUNTY 

master). 


C. L. Williams. 
L. W. Tidmarsh. 
J. R. Stevens. 
ScnooL. A. J. Rivett (Head- 
S. O. Phillips, 6, Rose Hill. 
EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. F. R. Snell. 
EASTBOURNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. C. J. Blackburn 
(Headmaster). C. J. Blackburn, Neville House, 


Hampden Park. 
Northern Home 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : 
ALDENHAM ScHoOL. G. W. Mabbott. 
BEDFORD MODERN SCHOOL. F. W. 
H. R. Newton, 76, Castle Road. 
Beprorn SCHOOL. J. E. Renwick. Major H. M. L. 
Douglas, 47, Warwick Avenuc. 


Kuhilicke. 


BERKHAMSTED Scnoon. C. М. Cox and А. S. 
Wright. 
Bistior’s STORTFORD COLLEGE. R. W. Harre. 


BRADEIELD COLLEGE. Rev. A. Mitchison. 

тох COLLEGE. W. W. Williams. 

HMLEYBURY COLLEGE. W. A. Tregenza. 

HARPENDEN, St. GEORGE'S ScCHooL. A. Ingham. 

HITCHIN GRAMMAR Scnuoor.. E. A. Tromans (also 
local representative). 


IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE. J. W. Meynell. 


J. Callf, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 


County SCHOOL. W. M. Wigticld 
H. J. Morley, Homelea, Min- 


GODALMING 
(Headmaster). 
ster Road. 

HORSHAM, COLLYER'S SCHOOL. A. A. Henderson. 

HumsTPIERPOINT COLLEGE. K. Mason. 

LANCING COLLEGE. Rev. J. R. Missen. 

LEATHERHEAD SCHOOL. J. S. Carter (Headmaster). 

MIDHURST GRAMMAR SCHOOL. C. A. J. Stuck. 


STEYNING GRAMMAR SCHOOL. А. L. Stuart Clark 
(Headmaster). 
WoxiNG County SECONDARY ScHOOL. W. J. 


Huggins (Headmaster). E. A. Radjord, Rem- 
cnham, Bulbegger’s Lane, Horsell, Woking. 


Counties Area 


A. M. Cowling, 47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 


Mak.ow, Sik W. Borasi SCHOOL. J. С. Davies. 
T. M. cn sa West Saree! 

Qwford University. Jd. (C. S; 
College. 


Nias, Wercester 


Raprky COLLEGE. R. L. C. Southam, 

READING, LEIGHTON Р\нк SCHOOL. L. Н. Scott. 

READING SCHOO Rev. E. G. Levien N. S. 
Barron, 7, Redlands Road. 


ST. ALBANS Serra, 
Stephenson, Maadi, 
Sr. АКА SCHOOL, OXFORD. 
Green 
STOWE SCHOOT. 


Rev. S. A. №. Мадре. F. 
Marshalswick Lane. 
R. J. Northecte 


Gilling Lax. 


AVATEORD G inak Schoo. S. H > Hughes 
tldsa loca enlalive.) 
WELLINGTON i, BERKS. 


Last Anglian Area 


er, So Mure 
Dr. J. W. 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : 
Bury St. EbMUNDS, CULFORD SCHOOL. 
Skinner (Headmaster). 
Воку Sr. EDMUNDS, KING EDWARD VI Scioor. 
J. M. Wadmore (Headmaster). 


CAMBRIDGE, Perse СНОО. H. A. Wootton 
(Headmaster). 

Cambridge University, N. A. Gurney, Trinity 
Hall. 


CHELMSFORD, KING Jbwanp VI ScuooL. Rev. 
E. J. Burton. R. E. Howes, Brampton, Galley- 
wood Road. 

Faiustrp SCHOOL. 
(Headmaster). 


Rev. K. J. F. Bickersteth 


168, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
Gresttam’'s Scroor, Horr. H. Р. Ramage. 
IrswiCi Scio: (T. Tanqueray (Headmaster). 


J. A. Clark, 23, Stevenson Road. 

Leys Scnoo.. С. Н. Lewis. 

rry of Nokwich SCHOOL. 

NORWICH, TeacOxDsLe SCHOOL 1 5 
D. Tallowin, 5, Kirkley Cliff, Lowestoft. 

NomwwicH Grammar Scuoor. Rev. M. C. Petit- 
pierre. 

PASTON SCHOOL, Монти WALSHAM. 
(also local represcniative ). 


Gibbs. 


N. S. Lachlan 


East Midlands Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : 
BARTON-ON-HUMBER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. H. Boulton 


(Headmaster). T.S. Jackson, Hillside, Brigg Rd. 
BRIGG GRAMMAR SCHOOL. С. В. Daughton (Head- 
master). F. Grantham, Toll Bar Farm. 


COALVILLE GRAMMAR Scuoor. C. Broomhall (also 
local representative). 
GRIMSBY, WINTRINGHAM SCHOOL. 


(Headmaster). 
хх 


R. W. Jackson 


J. W. Maddock, 21, North Avciue, Leicester. 


KETTERING GRAMMAR SCHOOL. J. I. Scott (Head- 
master). E. B. Harl, 28, Paradise Lani. 

LFICESTER, ALDERMAN Newton's ScHOOL. R.L. 
Ager (Headmaster). 

LEICESTER, WyGGusTON ScHOOL. W. C. Dunford. 
C. A. Cramp, 42, Catherine Street; and D. Mee, 
96, Regent Street. 


LiNCOLN Cirv ScHooL. J. W. Canham. 


Ілхсоьм ScaooL. E. M. Williams. 

Гоотн, Kixc EDWARD VI ScHooL. E. A. Gardiner 
(Headmaster). C. Sandwith, Upgate. 

NORTHAMPTON TOWN AND County SCHOOL. С. А. 
Richmond. 4. E. Beresford, 395, Abinglon Park 
Parade, 

OakHam Scoot. K. R. Bowes. 

ыр Ѕсноог. L. Shaw (also local representa- 
ive), 

PETERBOROUGH, DkACON'S SCHOOL. HI. Tebbs, 38, 
Cavendish Street. 


PETERBOROUGH, KiNG'S ScHOOL. О. W. Mitchell 
(Headmaster). A. B. Abington, 264, Eastfield 
Road. 

ScUNTHORPE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. W. A. Taylor 
(Headmaster). 

SLEAFORD, CARRE'S GRAMMAR SCHOOL. J. Batley 
(also local representative). а 
STAMFORD SCHOOL. Rev. J. D. Day (Headmaster). 

J. D. Dolby, St. Audries, Roman Bank. 

UrriNGHAM SCHOOL. Rev. J. H. Ifor Jones. 

WELLINGBOROUGH SCHOOL. Rev. H. L. Haseler. 

WELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. І. J. 
Nicholas. Н. К. Crook, 26, Silver Street. 


Notts. and Derby Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. P. W. Webb, 228, Osmaston Road, Derby. 


ABBOTSHOLME SCHOOL. C. H. C. Sharp (Head- 
master). 

DERuv ScuooL. J. P. York (Headmaster). 

Derby, ВемкоѕЕ ScHoor. H. G. Lord. 

NEWARK, Macnus Scitoor. А. Б. Pybus. №. Mar- 
shall, son, Harcourl Road. 

NOTTINGHAM иси Scuoor. T. M. Watson. 
F. S. Trevill, 34, Contpton Road, Sherwood. 

NOTTINGHAM, HIGH PAVEMENT SCHOOL. А. R. 
Gooderson and O. Barnett. C. Pierce, 41, Sher- 
wood Rise. 


RrPrON ScHoorL. H. H. Davidson. 

Retrorp, KING EpwanRD VI ScHoor. W.E.Lewis. 

TRENT COLLEGE. R. С. Ikin (Headmaster). 

West BrRIDGFORD COUNTY SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
C. A. Midgeley. Г. J. Craddock, 21, Gertrude 
Road. 

WORKSOP, ASHLEY House ScHooL. E. Reid Smith. 
(Headmaster). I. J. Clark, 17, Stanley Street. 

Worksop COLLEGE. A. Anthony. 


W est Midlands Arca 


Arey Reversenrative: C. Stevenson, 6, Wake Green Road, Birmingham 13. 


BIRMINGHAM, Стокс Dixon Scuoor.. R. Cowley 
(also local represcrlalive). 

BIRMINGHAM, KING lFipwanRp's ScaooL. W. Hall. 
J. Besos, 20, Linden Road, Bournville. 

BIRMINGHAM, KING HEDWARD'S SCHOOL, ASTON. 
L. G. Brandon (ifcadmaster). G. D. Mackay, 
53, Sandhursi Avenue, Birmingham, 8. 

BIRMINGHAM, KinG’s NORTON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
W. H. Reynolds (Fleadmaster). 

BIRMINGHAM, YARDLEY SECONDARY SCHOOL. Н.Р. 
Lunn (Headmaster) 

BROMSGROVE SCHOOL. T$. Mashiter. 

COVENTRY, Влилкг SCHOOL. 

Coventry, KiNG Hesry VIII ScHooi. А. B. Sale. 
л. Bowen, 38, Styvechalc Avenue. 

LEAMINGTON COLLEGE. W. E. Richards (Head- 
master). L.. Judd, 24, North Villiers Street. 

LICHFIELD, KinG Epwarn VI бсноо. R. L. 
Blackburn. R. S. Howe, 10, Christ Church 
Gardens. 

NUNEATON, KING EpwakD VI Scuoor. A. S. Pratt 
(Headmaster). H. F. Moon, Hill House, 
Stockingford. 


Rucby ScuoorL. Rev. Е. F. Waddy. R. С. Ben- 
nell, Glenalva, Billon Road. 

SOLIHULL SCHOOL. А. R. Thompson (Headmaster), 
J. fukes, Westward Ho!, Widney Manor Road. 

STOURBRIDGE, KING Epwarp VI ScHOOL. Е. J. 
Hay wood. H. Male, 29, High Park Avenue. 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON, KING EDWarRD VI SCHOOL. 
R. H. Walpole. F. H. Organ, 18, Banbury 
Road. 

WALSALL, QUEEN Mary's ScHoorL. Н. M. Butler 
(Headmaster). K. C. Barfield, 174, Sandwell 
Street. 

WEDNESBURY HIGH SCHOOL. A. В. Turner. С. Е. 
Lynall, 42, Windmill Street. 

WOLVERHAMPTON MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
S. T. Baker (Headmaster). H. W. Spencer, 
1, Wingfoot Avenue, 

WOLVERHAMPTON ScHoor. №. Derry (Head- 
master). . 

WOLVERHAMPTON, 'TETYENHALL COLLEGE. Е. C. 
Pine. L. Callow, зі, Broad Lane, Bradmorc. 


North Wales and Border Counties 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : C. Stevenson, 6, Wake Green Road, Birmingham 13. 


CHIPPING CAMDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Т. Winward 
{also local representative). 

ELLESMERE COLLEGE. C. Howard. 

Hrrerorp HiGH Scuoor. W. J. C. Rouse. F. W. 
Silvester, Brockenhurst, Church Streel. 

MALVERN COLLEGE. Rev. J. Smyth. 


RvpaL Scuoor. C. D. Yonge. 

SHREWSBURY ScHooL. D. J. Bevan. 

WORCESTER, KING'S ScHOOL. А. J. Bentley. 

WoncrsTER, ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Е. V. 
Follett. T. D. J. Potter, 1o, Cypress Sireet. 


ХХІ 


Ma Eurer Area 


Arta REPRESENTATIVE: L. W. Wood, 4, Victoria Street, Manchester, 3. 


BLACKBURN GRAMMAR ScuooL. Е. Towle. J.  HaSLINGDEN GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A. Weston (Head- 


Birtwistle, 17, Lynthorpe Road. master). Æ. Carter, 14, Peel Street, Cloughfold, 
Botton, THE CHURCH INSTITUTE. Rev. A. W. Rossendale. 

Clarke (Headmaster). MACCLESFIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. T. T. Shaw 
BOLTON MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL. G. А. (Headmaster). G. S. Hine, 50, West Bond St. 

Knowlson. MANCHESTER CENTRAL HicH бЅсноо. Е. F. 
BOLTON SCHOOL. W. Stevens, 34, Queen’s Gale. Chaney (Headmaster). 
CREWE County SECONDARY SCHOOL. W. Hannah. MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. J. T. Wharton. 

G. Foster, Grale, Main Road, Gresly. NANTWICH GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Н. Johnson (Head- 
FARNWORTH GRAMMAR ScHOOL. A. Wilson (Head- master). 

master). NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME HIGH ScHooL. С. 5. 
HaNLEV HicH ScHooL. R. Hilton. Hodges. 


SALFORD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Dr. J. C. Ethell. 
Rev. S. L. Davis. 


North W estern Атса 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. R. J. Davies, Апаи, Irby Road, Heswall, Cheshire. 
BIRKENHEAD SCHOOL. W.F.Bushell(Headmaster).  Livirroo. Cornice. Rev. R. W. Howard (Head- 


J. M. Mansfield, 4, Kingsmead Road South, master). 

Oxton, Cheshire. LIVERPOOL INSTITUTE. L. G. Young. 
BLACKPOOL, ARNOLD SCHOOL. Н. Lees. N.Charles-  LivERPOOL, Ноу SCHOOL. А. G. Russell (Head- 

worth, 119, Sl. Luke’s Road, South Shore. master) 
BLACKPOOL PALATINE ScHOOL. Н. Wikeley. POULTON-LE-L' vin, BAINES? GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
BoorLE SECONDARY SCHOOL. K. C. Barfield. E. F. J. Salford (Headmaster) aud E. Astell. 

Tankard, 95, Trinity Road. PRESTON GRaMMar SCHOOL. W. H. Pulman (also 
CHESTER City AND County ScHOOL. К. C. Penfold. local representative j. 
CHESTER, KiNG's SCHOOL. А. St.G. Walsh (also  Rossart Scuoor. J. Н. Jolmson. 

local representative ). WALLASEY Grastararn SCHOOL. T. T. Richards. 
KIRKHAM GRAMMAR Scuoor. J. Barton. West KIRBY, Caipay GRANG GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
LANCASTER Roya GRAMMAR SCHOOL. R. E. H. Phillips. 

English. N. Wood, 73, Newsham Road. WIGAN GRAMMNAR Scuoor. E. D. Preston. 


La keland Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : C. V. Young, Grosvenor House, Stramongate, Kendal. 
Barrow GRAMMAR SCHOOL. В. Johnson (Head- Kirksy LONSDALE, QUERN IiLIZABETH'S SCHOOL. 


master). J. Atkinson, The Yews, Newbarns L. С. Detoc. F. S. Dean, Queen Elizabetl's 

Village. School. 
BRAMPTON SECONDARY SCHOOL. G. S. Wood (Head-  SrprerGcit Scnoor. J. C. Brooks. 

master). ULVERSTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. K. Guy (also local 
CARLISLE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. С. Colgrave Scott. representative). 

F. N. Hepworth, Stanwix House. WIGTON, FRivnps’ Sctroo.. D. W. Read (Head- 
HEVERSHAM SCHOOL. E. C. Wroth. master). 


W est ОЕ Атса 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : G. S. Johnson, Brotherton House, North Grange Road, Headingley, Leeds, 6 


ACKWORTH SCHOOL. W. A. Cooper (Headmaster). Lrips, Wrst 108505 HIGH Ѕснооі. A. O. Jones. 
Hauirax, HratH ScHooL. D. J. D. Smith (Head- MrxsorouGH Srconpary ScHooL. H. L. Wat- 


master). jf. Marsh, Radnor, Lawrence Road. kinson (Headmaster). R. Marsden, Hove Edge, 
HoNLEY, HOLME VALLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. K. R. Rockingham Road, Swinton, near Rotherham. 

Brain (Headmaster). MORLEY GRAMMAR Scuoor. F. W. Turner (Head- 
HUDDERSFIELD, ALMONDRURY GRAMMAR SCHOOL. master). J. Rhodes, Prospect House. 

J. M. Baldwin. NORTHALLERTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. N. C. Bryning 
Hupperrsrinnp ConLEGE. 5. J. Browning. (also local representative). 

H. Moorhouse, 21, Colwyn Street, Marsh. OSSETT GRAMMAR SCHOOL. N. Bailey. A. M. Coles, 
LEEDS, COCKBURN HIGH SCHOOL. Highficld Villas. 


Lrz&ps, ROUNDHAY Ѕсноо,. J. W. Hesselgreaves. SOWERBY BRIDGE SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
C. Cockcroft, 49, Gledhow Wood Avenue, WAKEPIELD GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 5. H. Waters (also 
Roundhay. local representative). 
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WAKEFIELD, SiLCOATES ScHoor. S. H. Moore WatH-oN-DEARNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. A. T. L. 


(Headmaster). Grear (Headmaster). 
WAKEFIELD, THORNES HOUSE SECONDARY SCHOOL. WoonHousr GROVE ScHoot. С. W. Towlson 
G. E. Liddle (Headmaster). (Headmaster). 


East X sy edis: Area 


Arka REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. H. Bursey, Тос H, Westbourne House, Prince's Avenue, Hull. 


Ном, GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Е. С. Page. Sripy, Drax, READ GRAMMAR SCHOOL. С. Е. 

Hut, Пумь?з COLLEGE. W. A. Nicholls. Shipley. 

MALTON GRAMMAR SCHOOL. А. E. Barty (also local York, Акснвіѕног HorcarE's Ѕсноо. Е. F. 
representative ). Wright. J. Н. Sewell, Park Hotel, The Mont. 


Northern Area 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : J. W. Burford, Mark XVIII, Grainger Park Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
BISHOP AUCKLAND, KING JAMES I GRAMMAR SCHOOL. HARTLEPOOL, HENRY SMITH ScHoor. T, R. Bell. 
A. Morrison (Headmaster). Major E. G. W. H. Lund, 22, Newlands Avenue, W. Hartlepool. 


Carler, Main Street, Witlon Park. NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 
H. F. Towner (also local representative). 


Southern Area 


ARFA REPRESENTATIVE: P. H. Ketnor, Mark V, Bassett, Southampton. 


Bryanston Scnoo.. J. W. ‘Tribe. GUERNSEY, ELIZABETH COLLEGE. W. С. F. Caldwell. 
CAMBERLEY, ROYAL ALBERI ORPHANAGE. W. Н. E. GUERNSEY, STATES INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL. J. P. 
Newman (Headmaster). Warren (also local representative). 


PARNHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. Е. A. Morgan (Head- WINCHESTER COLLEGE. J. W. Parr. 
master). P. Spencer, Driflway, Greenhill Road. 


Sou th-Wes tern Area 


ARTA REPRESENTATIVE: A. S. Greenacre, 42, St. David's Hill, Exeter. 


BLUNDELL'S Scuoon. G. V. Hotblack. SnrRBORNE ScHOOL. Е. S. Thompson. 
CHARD SCHOOL. Taunton SCHOOL. А. S. Griffiths. 
CREWRERNE SCHOOL. L. V. Russell (also local Tauxton, KING's CoLLEGE. R. C. Unmack (Head- 
representative ). master). 
Devonport Нісн Scuoor. C. Е. Austin. TAUNTON, QuEszN's CoLLECE. С. L, Wiseman 
EXETER ScHooL. H. Baguial, (Headmaster). L. F. Pritchelt Brown, Glen- 
EXETER, Heiy’s SCHOOL. A. E. Nicholls (Head- avon, Haines Hill. 
master). ‘TAVISTOCK; KELLY COLLEGE. S. H. Murphy. 
ILMINSTER Склммалк SCHOOL. Е. S. Carpenter. Truro ScHOOrL. Dr. Е. H. Magson (Headmaster). 
Lis&rARD County Ѕснооі. F. Spurway. WELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. Rev. E. Seager. 
PLvwxouTH Corer. С. P, Hill. WEYMOUTH COLLEGE. 


PLYMOUTH, SUTTON SECONDARY ScuootL. C. A. WEYMOUTH GRAMMAR ScHuoor. Н. R. Shote. 
Phillips. 


W estern А геа 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : Rev. Н. Е. Sawbridge, M.C., The Old Vicarage, Corsham, Wilts. 


Baro, BEECHEN CLIFF SCHOOL. A. Н. Hall. CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. C. T. Priestley. 

BatH, KING Epwarp’s ScHooL. W. A. Holland. CHELTENHAM, DEAN CLoss SCHOOL. A. Н. Warr. 
Col. C. C. Newnham, Combe Cottage, Green- CHELIENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL. G. L. Heawood 
way Lane. (Headmaster). H. A. Peacock, The Grammar 


School. 
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A W. Hexstall 
РРЕМНАМ SECONDARY ScnooL. Н. ° | 
s ntn (Headmaster). J. D. G- Guy, 34) Audley 
Road. À 
CLIFTON COLLEGE. Rev. P. W. P. Brook. 3 
KINGSWOOD SCHOOL, BATH. Rev. R. E. Davis. 
MARLBOROUGH Сошкск. F. L. Coggin. 


STROUD, MARLING SCHOOL. H 


MIDSOMER Norton County S 


G. Hillier (Headmaster). ECONDARy Se 
Ho 


9) 
master). C. Payne, са С | 


ses REA ТҮС ater ( | 
[TROWBRIDGE HIGH SCHOOL Я › Rog Heag 
WvycLirrrk COLLEGE, STONE ENTON borong 

t ; EGE, STONEHOUSE, $ iman £h. 


` Тоок 


South Wales 


PONTYPRIDD INTERMEDIATE ScHOOL. 


E. R. Thomas (Headmaster) 


Scotland 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : Jan Fraser, Toc H, 58, West Regent Street, Glasgow, С 
) V2. 


ScHOOLS WITH WHICH THE SCHOOLS SECTION IS IN TOUCH: 


ABERDEEN GRAMMAR ѕсноог. W. Р. Stewart. Lonurro SCHOOL, MUSSELBURGH 


DuNDEE HIGH Scmoor. J. К. Legge. 
EDINBURGH ACADEMY. Н. R. Scott. 


Buchanan-Dunlop. Lt.-Colone] 


PERTH ACADEMY. J. Angus. 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. А. Н. Ashcroft TRINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND 


(Headmaster). 


Hunter. M. H. M 


Northern Ireland 


AREA REPRESENTATIVE : N. Е. W. McPherson, Тос H, 102, Royal Avenue, Belfast 


SCHOOLS WITH wHICH TOC H BELFAST IS IN TOUCH : 


BELFAST ROYAL ACADEMY. A. К. Foster (Head- CAMPBELL COLLEGE, BELFAST. 


master). F. May. 


САЗ 
Воуй. Bowen. A.S. 


BELFAST, ROYAL ACADEMICAL INSTITUTION. G. V. METHODIST COLLEGE. Rev. G. G. Miles 


Harries (also local representative). 
SECRETARIES AT TEACHERS’ 


ABINGDON, CULHAM COLLEGER. І. Booth. 
CHESTER. А. Little. 


TRAINING COLLEGES : 


DURHAM, BEDE COLLEGE. E. F. Waters 
Sr, LUKES COLLEGE, EXER. С. R. Dando 


Ne w Zealand 


DOMINION SCHOOLS SECRETARY : W. Olphert, 87, The Теггасе, Wellington CI. 
I / 5 › 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CHRISTCHURCH. Rev. О. W. ‘TAKAPUNA GRAMMAR SCHOOL. M. Smallfield. 

Williams. "тмлко Boys’ Hick Scuoor. D. S. Kemshed. 

NELSON COLLEGE. C. B. Beatson. WarMarE Boys’ HICH SCHOOL. H. W. King. 

Oraco Boys’ HIGH SCHOOL, DUNEDIN. H. P. WANGANUI COLLEGIATE SCHOOL. т. F. Latham. 
Kidson. WELLINGTON COLLEGE. J. J. Beckett. 
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